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Topics of the Week. 

A notable addition to the numerous volumes of 
biography and memoirs which haye appeared in recent 
years will be the story of the life of that picturesque 
cosmopolitan, William J. Stillman, written by himself. 
Readers of The Atlantic Monthly are already familiar 
with certain portions of it, and the entire work in two 
volumes will bear the imprint of Houghton,Mifflin & Co. 
Although something of an artist and more of an art crit- 
ic, and still better known as a trusted agent of the Ital- 
ian Government in the days of unification, and as a his- 
torian of high rank of those events, his book is simply 
called “The Autobiography of a Journalist,” for it 
was as the Italian correspondent of The London Times 
and as a writer for that paper in Herzegovina, Mon- 
tenegro, and Greece that he believes he gained his chief 
laurels. It may be so, but he touched Continental 
life at other points, and his acquaintance with Bryant, 
Lowell, Norton, Ruskin, and Emerson will count for 
something in the way of literary reminiscences. The 
chapters that have already appeared show that the 
author writes with great frankness, but with much 
sympathy in judgment. A limited number of copies of 
“ Autobiography of a Journalist,” containing an en- 
graving by Cole of Stillman’s portrait by Rossetti, will 
be bound in plain buckram, with uncut edges. 
rs 


It is a pleasure to announce that the suggestion of 
a reprint of Lewis H. Morgan’s “ League of the Iro- 
quois,”” made in these columns last December, will be 
followed in the Autumn by a new edition from the 
house of Dodd, Mead & Co., an active interest in the 
matter having been taken by Herbert M. Lioyd, a 
lawyer of this city. The reprint will include the origi- 











































































The New Pork Times. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF BOOKS AND ART. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


EW YORK, SATURDAY, 


New York it is an indispensable mine of information 


derived by the author at first hand, and as to style and | 


arrangement, charmingly presented. 


Speculation may be divided as to whether Mary 
Queen of Scots is to be rehabilitated by Mr. An- 
drew Lang in his “ Mystery of Mary Stuart,’ which 
Longmans, Green & Co. are to publish this Spring. Mr. 
Lang has never treated the Stuarts kindly, and in the 
forthcoming work he will be able to present the black- 


est side of Mary’s character, for he has had at his dis- 


posal the authentic, yet hitherto unknown, manuscripts 


of the indictments and evidence framed by the Ear! of | 


Lennox, the father of the murdered Darnley, with un- 
published anecdotes, and a paper which appears to be 
the first draft of George Buchanan's famous “ Detec- 
tion” and of the “ Book of Articles.” Whether Mr. 
Lang’s examination of these papers in the light of a re- 
examination of the State papers on the subject will 
strengthen or weaken the charges of Mary's enemies 
remains to be seen. 


A book rich in its literary phrases and picturesque in 
the circumstances of its origin, now in active prepara- 
tion at D. Appleton & Co.'s, will be issued under the 
title of “ War's Brighter Side.” The volume contains 
the most distinctive contributions to The Friend, that 
newspaper carried on at Bloemfontein for Lord Rob- 
erts by Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, Lord Stan- 
ley, Julian Ralph, H. A. Gwynne, Percival Landon, and 
other correspondents, who happened to be with the 
British Army at that time. It has been edited by 
Julian Ralph, who gives a graphic picture of the con- 
ditions under which The Friend was published. Lord 
Roberts has written the introduction. The illustra- 
tions include portraits of the editors in the field and at 
work in their improvised sanctum, including the repro- 
duction of one of Kipling’s proofs as returned to the 
Dutch compositor with comments in vigorous language. 
The book has a happy title. 

The Austrians it seems have their own rarticular pop- 
ular novelist, who is to the greater part of the dual mon- 
archy what Jokai is to the smaller. His name is Peter 
Resegger, and the contemplated publication of one of 
his stories, “The Forest Schoolmaster,” which has 
been running as a serial in The Critic, it is to be hoped, 
may lead the way to other of his novels being made 
accessible to English readers. Resegger was born of 
forest peasants and spent his youth in misery and 
want. All his spare time was devoted to German com- 
position. At length he acquired what even the more 
conservative critics acknowledged to be a “style.” 
This achievement, coupled with his power to observe 
the smallest things and a finely trained imagination, 
has enabled him to write forty novels in thirty years. 











Persons who have read Mr. Janvier’s delightful pa- 
pers of a tour in the South of France, in the land of 
the Félibres, will have their interest renewed by 
Charles Alfred Downer’s book, “Frederic Mistral,” 
which The Macmillan Company are shortly to publish. 

ral, it will be recalled, is the creator of a new 
language, one of the most beautiful forms of 
romance speech, in the same sense that Dante was the 
creator of modern Italian. Besides containing a 
sketch of Mistral’s life, the work will set forth the 
claims of the Félibres with an analysis of the work of 
Mistral and his fellow-troubadours. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s recent gifts, particularly 
those to the communities of the men whose labor aug- 
mented his fortunes, should arouse fresh interest in 
his book, “ The Gospel of Wealth, and Other Timely 
Essays,” which is published by the Century Company. 
From it we quote this significant passage: “The gos- 
pel of wealth but echoes Christ's words. It calls upon 
the millionaire to sell all that he hath and give it in 
the highest and best form to the poor by administer- 
ing his estate himself for the good of his fellows, 
before he is called upon to lie down and rest upon the 
bosom of Mother Earth.” 


Nobody has been so unkind as to question Mr. Ham- 
lin Garland’s absolute sincerity in trying to give us 
novels and stories that should be the genuine Ameri- 
ean article. He writes with a consistency that shames 
even Mr. Howells, and his sympathy for the robust and 
healthful in American life is sublime. We are now to 
have “ Her Mountain Lover” from the Century Com- 
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Capt. Mahan’s Narrative from the Beginning 


to the Fall of Pretoria. 
| Reviewed for Tux New York Times Saturpay Revizew 
By COL. HENRY G. PROUT. 


“Tt must be emphatically asserted that there doeg 
not exist, never has existed, and never, except by pe- 
dants, (of whom the most careful students of war are 
more impatient than other soldiers,) has there ever 
been supposed to exist an ‘art of war’ which was 
suriething more than the méthodie study of military 
history.” But the writer of these words, a distin- 
guished professor of military art and history in a 
famous war college, is careful to show us over and 
over again how logistics and battle tactics, and even 
strategy, have changed as arms and means of com- 
riunication and transportation have improved. Men 
renm@in much the same through the ages, but their 
ways of fighting must change incessantly by the mere 
progress in mechanical invention. Every great war 
brings its lessons and modifies practice. Even the 
little wars train and teach the men who fight, and the 
men who provide the tools for fighting. Thus it is 
probabie that there never before appeared on the earth 
a body of cavalry so efficient as that which grew up 
on our Western frontier in the twenty years of Indian 
fighting that followed the civil war; and probably no 
such body can ever appear again, for the conditions 
cannot be repeated on the same scale. It may be that 
no one other small war of modern times has been so 
fertile in useful suggestions as the British-Boer war. 
It is quite likely that this assertion will be challenged; 
on the other hand, one might make a pretty good argu- 
ment on the proposition that no other small war of 
any times had borne so many valuable lessons. Capt. 
Mahan does not say this. It is not his way to make 
sweeping statements. His mental habit is too rational, 
he is to. patient and loves the final truth too much 
t> permi. himself to speak with the quick positiveness 
of opinion so» dear to most of us. Furthermore, he 
knows toc much. A colleague at West Point of Capt. 
Mahan’s honored and distinguished father used to say: 
‘Always remember, young gentlemen, that there ig 
nothiug absolute but God.” 

But if Capt. Mahan does not give us the final sum- 
ming u,» of the lessons of the war now, we may 
hope thet he will when the facts are in, and meanwhile 
he gives us description, analysis, and opinion with 
that careful discrimination and that sense of respon- 
sibility which we may always find in his writings—and 
he writes of great and stirring events. 

Sir John Bourinot’s introduction is not merely per- 
functory, but is a solid addition to the book. It de- 
scribes the conditions which led up to the war, does 
this with due respect to the Boer, with obvious fairness 
of spirit, and with beautiful clearness and simplicity of 
style. The limited space at his command forbids his 


setting forth the arguments at length, and many of 
them he cannot even mention, but he contrives to con- 
firm an idea that the struggle is ancient, and that 
sooner or later it had to be fought out in the field, man 
being a creature of but limited light and reason. 

Capt. Mahan’s estimate of the operations which 
immediately preceded the investment of Ladysmith is 
on the whole decidedly favorable to the British. A 
mistake was made in trying to hold Dundee, but the 
skill, fortitude, and gallantry of officers and men 
were according to the best traditions of the British 
Army, and finally brought the Dundee force back to 
Ladysmith and so saved both bodies. On the contrary, 
while th: Boers showed courage in action, their want 
of energy in the advance and of unity and persistence 
enabled the British to save Natal. The Boer “ plan had- 
been well made, but in execution it had failed, and while 
the failure is to be laid in part to a certain tardiness 
and iack of syachronism in their own movements, it 
was dus yet more to the well judged, es and 
brilliantly executed movements of Sir White 
and S.r Penn Symons.” Symons had been killed at 
Dundce, but he had delayed the Boer advance, and so 
had made possible the successful defense of Lady- 
smith. 

It is extremely interesting to find that a student of 
strategy so judicious, so thorough, and so experienced 
as Capt. Mahan approves of the occupation and de- 
fense of Ladysmith. We have heard over and over. 
again, and especially from Continental critics more 
than ready to find weak points in the British opera- 
tions, that the defense of Natal should have 
drawn south of the Tugela. Capt. ‘Mahan 
agcee ic. this view. “ White's action im shutting him- 


self up in the place, the admirable 
himself and of the in their resistance, were the 

















































































































ent had Ladysmith either not been occu- 
pied or proved itself irigapable of protracted 
resistance.” We catfot stop to give his 
discussion of his interesting example of ap- 
plied strategy, but very briefly his reasons 
are: First, Ladysmith is the meeting place 
of the routes through the passes into the 
Orange Free State and into the Transvaal; 
second, it is a railroad cetitre; third, great 
quantities of stores had been accumulated 
there; fourth, it lay on the flank of any 
possible advance by Joubert into Natal. 
Any one of these considerations has great 
weight; together they seem overwhelming. 
Meanwhile, in the west the Boers were let- 
ting slip the golden moment by their failure 
tu concentrate and to push a vigorous ad- 
vance while the British were still too weak 
to stop them, “Thus it was that these 
opening weeks decided the character and 
jesue of the war beyond subsequent re- 
versal.” 

Capt. Mahan thinks that Buller’s plan of 
campaign, to relieve Ladysmith and Kim- 
berley by columns moving directly upon 
these points, was a mistake; and that, in- 
stead, the relief should have been by the 
advance of one central eolumn on Bloem- 
fontein, thus turning the Boers out of their 
positions on the east and west of the lines 
of advance. But he recognizes that Buller 
knew things which his critics do not even 
yet know, and that he could not know some 
things which all the world knows now. 
Therefore, he does got criticise Buller with 
that uumitigated severity which is shown 
by writers who know less and have less 
sense of responsibility for their words. 

We cannot go further into Capt. Mahan’'s 
comments on the strategy of the campaign 
er into his guarded but significant notes on 
the conduct but will 
close this division of with his 
opinion of the splendid feat of transporta- 
tion which the British have performed: 
“The transportation of this immense body 
of soldiers, [166,277 between October 20, 
1800, and March 31, 1900, many more having 
been sent since,} with all the equipment 
and supplies of war, * * * a distance 
of 6,000 miles by sea,“fg-an incident un- 
precedented, and in its suceess unsur- 
passed, in military history.” 

Naturally, the reader will like know 
what so eminent a student thinks of the 
lessons of this war concerning long-range 
The that ; 
with these arms “it is possible for troops 


of various battles, 
our notice 


to 


repeating rifles. , actions show 
wel! intrenched, over an extended front, to 
eweej 
a volume of fire as is impossible to cross. 
° * * On the other hand, they show that 
the same arms of rapid fire do not neces- 
where and skill, 
torrential needed, 


Not only is it not demonstrated that mod- 


sarily control precision 


not mere volume, are 
ern weapons can stop the uphill advance of 
a resolute infantry on broken 


has been shown to probability that they are 


ground; it 
incapable of so doing.” We have heard a 
great deal of the reckless exposure of the 

Of this Capt. Mahan says: 
officers’ 


British officers. 
“The British 

attention to their end, to the exclusion of 
care for their own and of 
their men, has a military value not only 
great but decisive, The quality needs direc- 
tion and control, certainly, but having been 
for now two the 
question is apt, Where has it placed Great 
Ssritain among the nationsgf the earth?” 

fair to the reader or to 
the publishers to dismiss this book without 


too single-minded | 


persons those 


reproached centuries, 





Tt would not be 


a word as to its form and its pictures. It 
the pages 18 inches 
this inconvenient shape and 


is an oblong volume, 
by 11 
size having been chosen for the better dis- 
play of the Illustrations, of which there 
are sald to be 473. Indeed, the publishers 
probably procured the writing of the text 
principally as a vehicle for the pictures, 
and we must be thankful to them that they 
got such an excellent vehicle. The pictures 


inches, 


are mostly direct reproductions from photo- 
graphs; a few are drawings from photo- 
graphs, and others are original composi- 
tions by various well-known draughtsmen, 
The photographs are singularly interesting 
and many of them are remarkably ffhe. 
The drawings all that we have any 
right te expect from gentlemen who -never 
saw a Boer, and who never heard a “ shot 
fired in anger.’’ The old familiar studio 
properties and methods appear. The Boers 
the Ephraims"’ of the comic 
papers and the 


are 


“TTnele 
stage; white streaks shoot- 


are 


ing up from the ground with black spots in 
the white mean that a shell has burst; 
thinner white streaks down across the 
paper mean rain; a gentleman, leaning back 
with his hand to his forehead, means that 
he shot; a man in 
kilis, walking among the rocks, is a Gor- 
don Highlander looking for his dead. But 
the public likes these familiar symbols, 


which need no labels, and the conscientious 
artists have put into the pictures all the 
imagination and invention that they have 
been paid for, or more. So the public gets 
what it wants, and the artist’s children 
have warm clothes and go to good schools, 
and what more should we ask? 


Warum treibt sich das Volk so und schreit? 
Es will sich erniihren, 

Kinder zeugen und die niihren so gut es 
vernaeg. 

Weiter bringt es kein Mensch. 


HENRY G. 


has been sad-faced 


PROUT. 


Were I éver to get into difficulty in London, 
Sir Walter Besant is the man above all oth- 
ers to whom I should go for assistance, Nor 
should I go in vain, I feel certain. Two mo- 
tives, one may say without fear of being in- 
discreet, have guided him through life: ‘To 
achieve the greatest possible success for 
the author of “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men” and at the same tjme to assist all 
sorts and conditions of men to achieve the 
greatest possible success for themselves. 
And in both of these laudable endeavors he 
has been as successful as it is given for 
mere mortals to be without arousing the 
jealousy of the gods. As to the jealousy of 
that muefl more touchy class of beings, his 
brother authors, I cannot speak authorita- 
tively, but he certainly more than any 
other English writer has attained to the 
enviable position of being above the petty 
quarrels and jealousies which are so care- 
fully concealed from the eyes of the admir- 
ing outside world. Writers of all classes 
appreciate the fact that Sir Walter has not 
alone his own welfare at heart, but also the 
welfare of the entire profession, and so the 
entire profession has come to regard him 
as, in a sense, their standard bearer. 


“The object of the Society of British Au- 
thors,"’ he said, in speaking of the associa- 
tion of which he is the founder, “ is simply 
to protect the interests of writers in their 
deali with publishers, and to establish 
as undisputably the ownership of an author 
in his productions as is the ownership of 
any other workman in the fruit of his labor. 
We do not presume or desire to give the 
cachet of literary approval; in fact, every ef- 
fort is made to avoid all invidious distinc- 
tions that might lead to unpleasantnesses. 
If you have read my book ‘The Pen and 
the Book’ you will see how ridiculous were 
the former claims of the publishers that 
10 per cent. was all they could afford to 
give authors—this arrangement left just 30 
per cent, for the publishers themselves, I 
know about this matter, for 1 published the 
book in question at my own cost. and I saw 
just how much it cost to produce it. I made 
a mistake in putting the price at 2s. 6d. in- 
stead of at 6s., as just as inany copies would 
have been sold at the higher price. In or- 
der to msure its being read, I gave away 
500 copies to libraries throughout the coun- 
try, so that I lost, all in all, £200 on the 


transaction. But I don't mind that, as I 


didn't write the book for the sake of mak- 
ing money, but in order to bring the matter 
t® the attention of the public. 
; Publishers is a 
a plain field of approach with such | 


The fear of 

that scares a good 
had to contend with 
the Authors’ Society: 
writers were afraid that by joining they 
might antagonize publishers. But that is 
all nonsense. If you have something worth 
publishing, some one will bring it out for 
you, never fear; they are not going to let a 
good thing go begging for sentimental rea- 
fons.”’ 

Sir Walter 


bogy 
many authors, We 
this in establishing 


Besant lives at Frognal End, 
Hampstead, in a pleasant, red-tiled house 
that rises in semi-rural seclusion behind 
the old church tower. Every one in Hamp- 
stead seemed to know the proprietor, other- 
wise I should certainly never have suc- 
ceeded in solving the mystery of winding 
streets and lanes and of the instructions 
of the corner butcher. In the manner of 
London residences, it can be reached only 
by means of the dreary underground rail- 
way, supplemented by the perseverance of 
the trained pedestrian or by the yellow 
retrograde icebox euphemistically known 
as an omnibus, that starts on its con- 
sumptiye rounds from the ‘bottom’ of 
Tottenham Court Road. It was a dreary 
day outside, and the change was doubly 
agreeable to the bright, warm study and 
cheery welcome of the owner of the red- 
roofed cottage. It is an easy matter to 
break the ice with Sir Walter; he is en- 
tirely free from the stiff formality of so 
meny of his countrymen that leads one into 
indulging in all sorts of inanities, for which 
one’s cheeks later burn in retrospect. 


“Come in, I’m glad to see you,”’ he said, 
as though I were crossing the threshold for 
the nth time: “I'm sorry to have made 
you come way out here, but I’m in the 
doctor’s hands and can't leave the house 
save for a half-hour at a time. Will you 
have some tea?’’ Then, remembering my 
nationality, he added, ‘or whisky?" Cer- 
tainly Sir Walter is the liveliest invalid 
one could wish to see. Like Schiller, his 
guiding principle seems to be 

Activity that never wearies, 

and to confine him to the house results 
only in circumscribing, not in curtailing, 
his energy. He is slightly below the aver- 
age height, energetic and decided in move- 
ments and speech, and his frank gray 
eyes regard his interlocutor in friendly but 
penetrating manner that a bad conscience 
would find embarrassing. By one of those 
strange cperations of chance, he resembles 
most strikingly the German author Hans 
Hopfen, even to his long beard, 


“It is a great pity,’’ he commenced, after 
tea had been served, leading up to the 
subject that evidently has occupied his 
mind much of late, ‘it is a great pity that 
every Summer so many of your country- 
men and also colonials come to England, 
spend a few weeks running round the coun- 
try, and then return home without having 
seen the inside of a single Ienglish home, 
and, of course, with all their prejudices 
strengthened. That is the very worst 
thing for a rapprochement of the various 
peoples of the Anglo-Saxon race. When I 
was in Chicago m 1891 as a delegate for 
the Society of Authors at the exhibition, I 
was much strvck by the intelligent faces 
in the audience: that I addressed, especial- 


ly the faces of the young girls, and Fasked 
myself then if something couldn't be done 
to show people of that sort-teachers and 
journsilists and lawyers-—pecple who lead 
the intellectual Mfe—a glimpse of England 
from the inside when they come over here, 
as so many of them do every year. 1 
thought a great deal-about the matter, 
and the result has been the ‘ Atlantic 
Union,’ of which you may have heard, and 
which was founded last year for this very 
purpose of entertaining English-speaking 
visitors to England. We were greatly han- 
dicapped last Summer by elections 


nevertheless we managed to get up a num- 
ber of entertainments and excursions to 
places of interest, and next Summer we 
intend to do much more, Anybody of good 
standing _jn America can join the union by 
writing to Mr. Foster Boulton, the Hon- 
orary Secretary. at 2 Pump Court, Temple, 
London, E. C., or through a member of 
the American committee. 


“ By the way, speaking of America, what 
is this new society? It looks suspiciously 
like an academy to me. It would be a 
first-rate thing, I think, if there could be 
a joint academy of English and American 
authors organized, somewhat on the lines 
of the French Academy, and yet at the 
same time different.”’ 


“Well, Sir Walter,"’ I said, 
the man to start it, at least in 
Why don't you take it in hand?” 


“Oh, no, I couldn't think of it! I have 
too much on my hands as it is, with the 
Survey of London, which is really a great 
history of the metropolis, and with my 
own private work. I couldn't think of it. 
One thing, however, I will say, and that 
is that if the academy were organized, 
should be a clause against candi- 
dates canvassing for votes, which is the 
most objectionable feature, to my mind, of 
the French Academy.” 


“The difficulty,’ I said, ‘“‘ would be in 
making a start—who would appoint the 
first members? Who would say which 
writers were to be admitted and which ex- 
cluded?"’ 


By this time the idea of the international 
academy had taken hold of Sir Walter 
Besant's imagination, and he was ready 
with suggestions to overcome all objections. 

“Well, there would be only one way,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ to get over the initial difficulty 
--that is by getting the King to make the 
first appointments in England. He, of 
course, could make them without arousing 
the jealousies that would be aroused were 
any private individual to presume to do it. 
The best way, I think, would be to ap- 
proach him through some man, such as 
Lord Rosebery, who has undisputed stand- 
ing both as a politician and man of letters 
in America as well as in England, and get 
him interested in the scheme. There would 
be no difficulty whatever in finding fifty 
or even a hundred authors to appoint. I 
would favor admitting women on the same 
basis as men. I could enumerate fifty 
writers now about whom there could be no 
question, After the academy was once 


“you are 
England. 


there 


started there would be no further trouble,- 


as it would perpetuate itself. And the 
scheme I propose would, I think, get over 
the difficulty at the start.’’ 


“Well, but how about the American 
division, Sir Walter? Your King couldn't 
appoint them, even were he willing to do so. 
And there is nobody in America of suf- 
ficient prestige and undisputed pre-emi- 
nence to appoint them on his own initia- 
tive; any one who attempted it would bring 
down a pretty storm about his ears.” 

“That's just the difficulty,”’ replied the 
author, “‘the selection of the original 
American members. If you are right in 
thinking that the Society of American Au- 
thors could not serve as a nucleus, I can 
see only one way to approach the matter. 
We might write to a certain number of 
your most prominent writers, as Mark 
Twain, Richard Henry Stoddard, Clarence 
Stedman, Joel Chandler Harris, Nelson 
Page, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and others, 
and invite them to fofm themselves into a 
committee for the selection of the Ameri- 
can members. In that way we should 
avoid all suspicion of interference, and yet 
the difficulty of getting the thing started 
in America would be solved. Don’t you 
think that sounds feasible? " 


Certainly as Sir Walter presented the 
matter I could see no reason for the most 
sensitive American amour propre to feel 
wounded. Already in imagination I saw my 
countrymen struggling to a seat in the 
councils of the new immortal, 


“Can't you suggest certain basic prin- 
ciples,” I asked, “according to which it 
would be well, in your opinion, to organize 
the academy? How about the number of 
members, the requirements for member- 
ship, and other matters of that kind?” 

*“* Well, of course I haven't thought about 
these points, but I think, roughly speaking, 
I should advocate the adoption of the fol- 
lowing seven rules, most of which we have 
already touched on in our conversation: L 
Appointment of original English members 
by the King. 2. Appointment of original 
American members by an American com- 
mittee. 3. Membership to be for life. 4. 
The number, in England at least, to be lim- 
ited to one hundred, with a possible com- 
mencement at fifty. 5. No canvassing for 
election allowed. 6. The pensioning of in- 
digent members to be voluntary with the 
academy. 7. In case of a newly elected 
member's refusal to join, the holding open 
of his place during his lifetime. The last 
rule might prove very efficacious at the 
start, as perhaps some writers might refuse 
at first and later be very glad to come in. 
I should not ask any one if he would like to 
become a member, but would simply elect 
him and then let him come in or not, just 
as he chose. As to the requirements for 
membership, they would be about as in 
other bodies of the kind—pre-eminence in 


over | 
here and by the campaign in America, but | 


| his pictures 





the world of letters, in any line, as fiction, 
poetry, histery, ériticism, or drama. 

“ But there, you and Iare not starting 
the academy thls aftermaori. Have another 
cup of tea. [ibshow you one or two inter- 
esting engravipge.and,.photographs. The 
photograph yonéer on the wall is of James 
Rice, with whom, you remember, I did some 
of my early work; and this is Charles 
Reade. His story “The Cloister and the 
Hearth” is, I think, the finest historical 
novel in the language. He was twenty 
years, off and on, he himself told me, writ- 
ing it.” 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 

London. March 2, 1901. 


* . 
Hans Memling. 

This little volume, like most of the others 
of the series, is not precisely art criticism; 
in fact, it is not art criticism at all, in the 
old-fashioned sense of the word. It is his- 
tory, according to the modern historical 
method, and very interesting history, so far 
as it goes. The author has devoted much 
of his time to the study of the early Neth- 
erlandish painters, and has been able to re- 
store to history five painters of talent who 
had been entirely forgotten and whose 
works were attributed to others. Of Mem- 
ling nothing was known, beyond the fact of 
his existence, up to the middle of the last 
century, when the story of his adventures 
in St. John’s Hospital was started by some 
French writer who “ took it into his head, 
more Gallico, to invent an absurd legend,” 
says Mr. Weale, rather ungallantly. The 
legend invented was the one to which Ros- 
setti refers In his early letter to James Col- 
linson, written on that memorable visit of 
his to Ghent and Bruges. where he found 
his chief inspiration for the delightful re- 
ligious pictures of his first period in the art 
of Hans Memling. : 

‘I forgot to mention that 
pictures in the Hospital of St. John,"’ he 
says,~*' were presented to the institution 
by that stunner in return for the 
bestowed upon him when he was received 
here, severely wounded and in great want, 
after the battle of Nancy.” It was not 
until 1861, Mr. Weale affirms, that ‘ the 
pious Christian artist, who had been repre- 
sented as a sick and wounded soldier, as a 
drunkard and a debauchee, was rehabili- 
tated," thanks to the documents unearthed 
by him in the municipal and episcopal 
archives of Bruges. Not even the rehabili- 
tated Memling constitutes a very solid fig- 
ure, however. The date of his birth is not 
known, bui lies probably between 1430 and 
1435. It is not known when he 
Bruges, but it is “fairly certain" that it 
was in or before 1467. He married 
some time during the decade 1470-80, and 
by the latter date was a well-to-do citizen, 
one of the 247 wealthiest of Bruges, only 
140 being taxed at higher rates than he. At 
about the time he has been represented as 
profiting by the charity of St. John's Hos- 
pital he was buying real estate. His wife 
died in 1487, and he himself died in 14M, 
leaving three sons. 

If we want to know more of him, we 
must indulge ourselves in the danger- 
ous practice of reading his character from 
Mr. Weale, without carrying 
this practice to excess, gen- 
eralize plausibly concerning certain charace 
He finds the painter strongly 
averse to rendering evil passions in his 
characters, with an inclination to show in 
the faces of the portraits he painted his 
own peaceful cast of mind.”’ 

“It is easy to see by his paintings,”’ he 
Says, “that he Was indeed a man humble 
and pure of heart, who. when the arts wero 
beginning to abdicate their position as hand- 
maids of the Church in order to minister to 
the pleasures of men, preserved his love for 
Christian tradition, and in earnest simplic- 
ity painted what he believed and venerated 
as he conceived and saw it in his medita- 
tions. There is no affectation, no seeking 
after novelties, no mixture of pagan ideas, 
in his works; he was entirely unaffected by 
the movement which was already making 
progress among the Flemings, thanks to 
the evil influence of the Burgundian 
Court. One may feel certain that he lived 
quietly and happily with his wife and chil- 
dren, ignoring the brutal scenes that were 
enacted around, and paying little attention 
either to what was sald or done in the world 
outside. He founded no school, but never- 
theless he exerted a considerable influence, 
not only on his contemporaries, but also on 
the artists who settled in Bruges during 
the sixteenth century, and it was no doubt 
due to this that, while the old school died 
out entirely in other towns, its traditions 


were still followed in Bruges until the sev- 
enteenth.” 


Memling’s 


care 


came to 


was 


manages to 


teristics. 


The tecnnical part of Mr. Weale’s work, 
the verification of the various pictures at- 
tributed to Memling, is invested with much 
spirit and complete independence. Discus- 
sing the most important of the works which 
he believes to have been falsely attributed 
to Memling—the celebrated triptych of “‘ The 
Last Judgment,” at Danzig—he sums up 
the arguments of previous writers with the 
comment: “I have given the account of 
these various attributions by distinguished 
connoisseurs in order to show how little re- 
liance can be placed on the most decided 
opinions of experts, and the reserve with 
which they should be accepted in the ab- 
sence of documentary evidence.” The use 
of “a very practiced eye" is needed, he 
says, to determine doubtful authorship, and 
we notice that he seems to depend more 
than the critics of the Berenson school upon 
the general aspect of the picture to the 
“ practiced eye.” 

Messrs. Bell of London have in prepara- 
tion for Autumn publication a large volume 
on Prof. von Herkomer, R. A., by A. Lys 
Baldry. The book will contain over one 
hundred photogravures and half-tones of 
Herkomer’s paintings, emamels, and metal 
work. Among them will be the ename] por- 
trait of the German Emperor, which has 
just been completed, as well as several pic- 
tures destined for this year’s Academy ex- 
hibition. 


W. H. 
London: 


Weale. 
George 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for Tos New York Times Satur- 
DAY. REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, Mareh’ 5.—Fhe Academy has 
published its disévyvere2that Mr. Laurence 
Housman ts the’ author-of the “ English- 
woman's Love Létters.’" "As proof of this 
discovery, it quotes certain passages from 
Mr. Housman’'s poems, and compares them 
with passages from the letters. The result 
can satisfy only those who believe that 
properties like the moon, and the wind, and 
other things dear to minor cannot 
be used by two men, unless the one plagiar- 
izes the properties of the other. There tis 
undoubtedly a sort of resemblance between 
some of the passages quoted in The Acade- 
my, but the resemblance its far too slight to 
justify the assumption that the author of 
the letters is also the author of the poems 
Certainly the proofs brought forward by 
The Academy could not convict the author 
of the letters of a charge of plagiarism 
from the writings of Mr. Housman, and if 
they are insufficient to do this, they are in- 
sufftcient to convince us that Mr. Housman 





poets, 


wrote the letters. 
Of course some man wrote them They 
were never written by a woman, and not 


even the wildest stretch of critical imagina- 
tion can attribute them to Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne. There is abundance of sentiment 
in them, but there is also genuine mascu- 
line force. They were also written by some 
man who is to some extent familiar with 
Italy, who has poetic feeling, even if he has 
never dropped into .verse, and has made 
himself master of a style of his own in the 
only way in which-that can be done—name- 


ly, by prolonged and steady labor with the 


pen. Unfortunately, there are so many 
writers who satisfy all these conditions 
that we are not much nearer the discovery 
of the author of the ers than is the 
reckless person who imagines that they 
were written by some sentimental woman. 
Of course, Mr. Andrew Lang has been | 


credited with the authorship. Whenever a 
book appears anonymously and attracts at- 
tention it is the natural thing to suggest 
that it was written by Andrew Lang. In 
the same way, according ito Mark Twain, 
the ignorant Italian guide attributes every 
statue to Michael Angelo, provided he can- 
not at the moment think of the real sculp- 
tor. But it so hagpens that Mr. Lang can- 
not be made respHnsible for the letters, for 
We must take his word that he did not write 
them. I frankly acknowledge that I have 
no idea who the author is, and I might add, 
were it of interest to any one, which it is 
not, that I do not in the least care who did 
write them. Only I have thought, after 
reading the last number of The Academy, 
how easy it would be, by using The Acade- 
my’s method, to prove that both the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Sir William Har- 
court wrote the letters. All that would be 
necessary would be to look through the 
writings of both of those distinguished men 
and to cull extracts that fright bear a re- 
mote resemblance to passages in the letters. 
All the same, I don't believe that either the 
Archbishop or the state@#man wrote them. 
As I am growing heartily weary of the dis- 
cussion, I think I shall decide in my own 
mind that they were written by Gen. Booth 
of the Salvation Army, and let it go at that. 
+,* 

Mr. Marion Crawford's “ Rulers of the 
South" ts very pleasant reading, provided 
you resolutely disabuse your mind of the 
impression that you are reading history. 
Mr. Crawford is always readable, but when 
he writes romances and calls them history 
he takes an unwarrantable liberty with the 
language. Contrast his “Rulers of the 
South,’ with its numerous mistakes, some 
of which would ruin any real historian, 
with his new romance, “In the Palace of 
the King."’ The latter does not pretend to 
be history. It is only a historical romance, 
but it is filled with people who are alive 
and belong to the period in which the move- 
ment of the story takes place. In other 
words, it is a genuine history, and not an 
imitation history. I should much rather be- 
lieve in the authenticity of the incidents 
mentioned in the “ Palace of the King” 
than to belleve in the facts set forth in 
“Rulers of the South.”’ ¥ 

Mr. Crawford is an excellent writer of ro- 
mances and an exceedingly poor. writer of 
history. If he would confine himself to his 
true field it would be the better for his 
permanent reputation. Mr. Crawford's per- 
sonal potitical opinions are not of tremen- 
dous consequence. Qne such chapter as 
the opening one of the novel, in which 
the Scetchman carries off the nun of 8u- 
biaco-I cannot at this moment recall the 
name of the book—is worth all the volumes 
of serious history which Mr. Crawford has 


yet written. 


Another specimen of wrongly named his- 
tory is Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax'’s book on 
Marat. | fancy the genesis of the book was 
this: Mr. Bax said to himself that many 
historical personages of bad reputation had 
been successfully whitewashed during the 
last fifty years, and that he would proceed 
to whitewash somebody himself. In his 
search for a subject it occurred to him that 
Marat probably needed whitewashing more 
than any other person known to history, 
and straightway Mr. Bax got out hig, pail 
and brush and proceeded to cover that par- 
ticularly foul misereant with a coat of 
glistening adjectives. The result has not 
been a success. The griminess of the scoun- 
dre] still shows through the very thickest 
of Mr. Bax’s whitewash. Marat livéd too 
recently for any man to reverse the verdict 
of his contemporaries, and 4 ts doubtfui if, 
evena thousand years hence, Marat will 
have beecme soe far a legendary person 
that he can be translated into a sun myth. 

There must be a Nmit somewhere to the 
attempt to convince us that all the scoun- 
drels and disreputable persons who lived 
before our day were archangels thinly dis- 


“ey 


x 





NEW YORK, 


guised. Mr. Moncure D. Conway has tried 


@o show that Tom Paine was not a drunk-. 


ard, and that -he put on a clean shirt sev- 
eral times during the last forty years of 
his life. Mr. Conway doubtless convinced 
himself that his hero was a prototype -of 
the late Frances Willard, but he convinced 
few other people. There are too many men 
now living who have known other men 
who had seen Tom Paine sitting, drunk and 
dirty, at the door of the wretched tavern 
in New York whete his latter days were 
passed. Similarly there are too many men 
new living whose grandfathers were con- 
temporaries of Marat, and knew what sort 
of a dirty fanatic the fellow was. You can- 
not successfully whitewash a man who has 
been dead only a hundred years or so. You 
can whitewash Tiberius and Judas Iscariot, 
because they lived nearly 2,000 years ago, 
but had they lived in the eighteenth cent- 
ury, the whitewash would almost certainly 
have been wasted, 


*,* 


Mr. Robert Buchanan is still living, but 
his condition is such that he can never hope 
to be his old self again. A movement is on 
foot to make some provision for him while 
} he still lingers here, and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that in of the facts, all the old 
personal animosities awakened by certain 
articles written by him in his earlier days 
| will be forgotten. Sir Edwin Lewis is also 
in ill-health, as appears by a published let- 
ter, which has, of course, been seen in 
America. I cannot find, however, that his 
friends are seriously alarmed about him. 
So far his malady has ceased to be suscep- 
tible of treatment which has certainly im- 
proved his condition, and if this has been 


face 


true so far, we may hope that before very 
long he will be reStored to health 
*,.* 

Mr. Louis Becke is well known as a 
writer who knows the South Seas more 
thoroughly than any other writer now liv- 
ing. His ‘“ Tapu of Banderah,"' written in 
collaboration with Mr. W. Jeffrey, is a 


collection of South Sea stories, all of which 
are worth reading, while some are really 
admirable. For my own part, I could wish 
that he would write ‘‘off his own bat.” 
His best work was certainly done before 
he took to collaboration. The temptation 
which assails a man who collaborates is to 
lose interest in his work. He cannot com- 
pel his collaborator to satisfy his critical 
fancies in all things, and hence he grows 
careless of his own work. At least, this is 
the way in which I am sure that collabora- 
tion would result in my own case, and I 
have noticed that the work of collaborators 
is seldom as satisfactory as the work of 
one man, I do not forget Erckmann and 
Chatrian, or Stevenson and Osbourne, but, 
of course, there are exceptions to all gen- 
eral rules, 





Gen. Buller’s suggestion that young offi- 
cers should read military novels has created 
some amusement. It does not, however, 
follow that the idea is not a good one. Such 
a novel as Col. Chesney's “ Dilemma,” 
which, by the by, seems to have been for- 
gotten by most people, could not but be 
useful in many ways to the young officer. 
On the other hand, one can imagine hardly 
any books that would be more completely 
useless than the so-called military novels 
of Charlies Lever. There is room for choice 

} in military novels, as in most other things, 
and if Gen. Buller had made a list of 
novels that he could confidently recom- 
mend to young officers, it is quite probable 
that the list would be a useful one. 
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Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton's book on Bret 
Harte has not been favorably received. It 
is not exactly a ken of Harte, for it would 
be too much to expect that two kens could 
be written in the same century, but it is 
not so very much superior to the immortal 
| “Ken” of Kipling, as most readers of the 
latter would naturally suppose that it must 
be. It is another warning of the absurdity 
of writing “studies” of living authors. 
Mr. Harte'’s work, excellent as it is of its 
kind, can never be properly estimated in 
print during his lifetime. 

*.* 





I hear that one of the most popular of 
the magazines is to be discontinued, and 
that a meeting of the Directors has been 
called to wind up its affairs. I do not 
mention the name of the magazine, because 
once. before a rumor to the same effect 
was current, and proved to be a mistake. 
However, this time I fancy that there can 
be but little doubt that the rumor is true. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


> 
They Had No Supper.* 

Mr. Jeoffrey Liste, a most captivating 
young gentleman, invites two ladies, Mrs. 
Merrtek and Miss Gilmore, to the opera, and 
mentions that a nice supper is to follow. 
He carries out the programme as far us 
the opera goes, but before the performance 
is concluded he leaves the ladies, and does 
not return; there is no supper, and then 
nothing is heard of the gay young man 
for a long series of years. With this thrill- 
ing incident Mrs. Alexander begins her 
romance. Ligle was not such a bad fellow 
after all, since he proved to be kind to 
a little girl and gave her a pretty neck- 
lace. The reader is taken to Africa, where 
there is,a party of Englishmen after ele- 
phants. In that wild country there is a 
mighty hunter, another Selous, who is the 
ail-admired Nimrod. His name is Graham 
North. The little girl, now grown to be 
a young lady and living in Africa, recog- 
nizes the mighty hunter of elephants es 
the nice youtig man who gave her the neck- 
lace. In the final chapter Lisle's evasion 
is more or less clearly explained, and he 
marries the pretty little girl. 


By Mrs, Alexander 
New York: -R. 
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| For a few Sterling Books coming next 
Thursday from the house of Scribner 





There will be an autobiography, a literary survey, two 
| stirring novels, a study of character making, and a gem 
| of Stevenson’s reprinted for Easter reading and remem- 
brance. Here are the titles to look up later: 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By MAX MULLER. A 


book of great personal charm and well illustrated. Price 
$2. 00. 


MASTERS OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Prof. GEORGE M. HARPER of Princeton. $1.25 vez. 


| THE INLANDER. © py warrison Ropertson. 


A stirring Southern story by the author of ‘‘ Red B!ood 
and B:ue.’’ $1.50. 


GOD’S PUPPETS. © uy mocen crarK 


Eighteenth Century Picture of New York City. 
Story. $1.50. 


MAN BUILDING. By President LEWIS RANSOM 


FISKE of Albion College, a book for general profit. 
$1.25 vel, 
AND | 


AES TRIPI EX that exquisite essay of ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON 'S, in half dollar form, like the 
‘* Christmas Sermon,’ 


A Vivid 
A good 





There is also coming (early in 
April) a ratiling story called 


MISTRESS NELL. Of course it is Nell Gwyn, and 


the author is George C. Hazelton, Jr., who wrote the 
: merry play of that title. Meantime you had better read 
CRITTENDEN and the HOUSE OF EGREMONT ; the 
town’s beginning to talk of them both. 








More original than 
** Richard Carvel.”’ 


More vital than 
‘‘ Janice Meredith.”’ 


More cohesive than 
**To Have & To Hold.” 
More dramatic, 
spontaneous and 
artistic than any 
of its rivals,» 
such is Maurice 
Thompson’s su- 
perb American 
Romance 


{ALICE OF OLD 
VINCENNES. 


Published by 
The Bowen- Merrill Company. 
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‘BOOKS THAT INCREASE IN VALUE 


One does fot buy books as an investment, but it is pleasant to 
feel that what one does buy holds its value.. Those who buy-pabli- 
cations bearing the imprint of Grorce Barrie & Son are certain 
of this; and in numerous cases have realized unearned increment, 
A case in point: at a recent London sale a portfolio of illustrations 
which accompanied a set of their edition of Huco, brought £40; 
more than the original subscriber paid for the entire set and the 
portfolio, 


For Caratocug or Sucu Booxs Appress 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
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pronunciation of Taliaferro have been im- 
proved upon in the last forty years, but all 
have not—stairs, for instance. The stairs 
even of twenty years ago were easier to 
ascend than those of to-day. One could go 
up them two steps at a time; now one feels 
like re#ting at every two, and is anxious 
to make a landing before he gets to the end 
of his voyage. 

“ ~@ stony British etare,”’ complained the 
great poet of the British Isles. Was this be- 
cause so long ago as the Maud epoch he 
found it hard to climb? Or have we here 
@ mere flight of fancy—a fancy flight of 
stairs, as ‘twere? 

Nor is the print of these days so good 
as was that of the old. That I could read 
without glasses; this I find difficult to 
read even with. The dictionaries of the 
old time, too, were in better print, and 
had in them fewer words whose derivation 
and signification and different shades of 
meaning one didn't want to know anything 
about. As there were fewer words there 
were, of course, fewer mistakes. Is it not 
better to know what a few words mean 
than what a great many do not? And when 
I saw The Centenarian’s Dictionary, in 
fair-sized print and nineteen folio volumes 
advertised, I said, “Here is a boon for 
even the ottogenarian. I shall soon know 
more words—fewer bad ones, I hope—than 
ever before.” And I possessed myself of 
the nineteen volumes in tree-calf. But I 
also had to buy a wheelbarrow. Here was 
the embarrassment of riches. I had words 
to burn. But if I looked for the one 1 
wanted under its initial letter I found my- 
self referred to some other word beginning 
with a different letter and nine times in 
ten in another volume as well as in another 
room. When I had wheeled this other vol- 
ume into my lbrary—I call it a library be- 
cause I there keep the balance of ‘my books 
—I not infrequently found myself meta- 
phorically up another treé—another tree- 
ealf. For instance, one day being hard up, 
and not wanting to say so, I looked for 
“hard down,” judging from experience 
that under an opposite meaning I'd find 
some soft and misleading synonym for: the 
word I wanted. Instead, I brought up on 
“helm alee,’ for the definition of which 1 
was referred to “ aiee.”’ Lying snugly un- 
der alee 1 found, 

Helm's alee! luff alee! hard alec! orders, 
with increasing degrees of urgency, given 
t6é a helmsman with the object of bringing 
the ship's head toward or into the wind. 

This took all the wind out of my sails— 
and nearly’ knocked it out of me as well, 
* Helm’'s alee,”’ as I understand it—and I've 
been there—is not an order to the helms- 
man, but a call to the men forward, signi- 
fying that an order has been responded to, 
that the helm has been put down, and that 
the head sheets are to be let fly. The Cen- 
tenarian might as well ‘ell me or any other 
old salt of the earth that the seaman's 
“ Aye, aye, Sir,” In response to & command, 
is an order to the Captain to swab down 
the decks!- What the man behind the hoe 
is expected to say when told te do a thing I 
don't knew, but if the man behind the wheel 
is not prompt and cheerful with his aye- 
ayes—whatever he may say about the Cap- 
tain's eyes under his breath—he is very apt 
to find a belaying pin coming his way. 

The Centenarian further says that “ the 
helm of a ship is said to be alee when the 
tiller ix pushed clese to the lee side.” 

if the mild tier of the soil who wrote 
that definition were in the way when the 
order was given to put the helm down, he 
might be pushed close to the lee side and 
jammed against the bulwarks rather rough- 
ly. But a similar fate would befall the 
farmer if he attempted to walk to wind- 
ward of the Captain on the quarterdeck or 
explain sea terms to either the, first or last 
mate the Irishman in the galley 
‘who cooks the mate.” 


even to 


this off-shore tack to 
“helm,” I 


Wishing while 
get just at what was meant by 
turned to that word: * Helm, naut., the til- 
ler, or in larfe ships the wheel Sut my 
catboat, eighteen feet on the water line, by 
nO means a large ship, steers with a wheel. 
Must call her wheel a tiller? 

It-seems to me 
pecially this one 
close in their 
their wheels play 
‘ship.” But 
and schooners on 


on 


we, then, 


that the dictionaries, es- 
for centenarians, 
definitions; they don't 
enough. They always 
there are brigs, barks, 
the face of the deep—to 
catboat. Why not 
and pans vessels, 
helm that 
very well 
Sancho 
basin as a 


too 


give 


are 


say nothing of my 
vessel? True, pots 
but as none 
confusion could not 
withstanding that 
barber's 
vessels of wrath’ 


say 
are 
I know of, 
ensue—not- 
Panza once 
wore a helm. There 
are but for them 
a heim were obviously unnecessary, as oth- 
them. Certainly no con- 
come if a sea-going 
were specified This would very properly 
take in the bowl in which the Three Wise 
Men of Gotham went to giving rise 
to the phrase beloved of all who write and 
walk with a rolling gait, “ bowling over 
the waves,”’ 


have a 


also “* 


ers steer clear of 


fusion could vessel 


sea 


May it hot be that in the matter of new 


dictionaries the makers follow pfecedent 
too closely, relying overmuch for guidance 
on the footprints leff on-the shore of lan- 
guage by other dictionary makers, not lost 
but gone before, sailing o'er the same 
solemn main? For 1 ina in my old Web- 
ster that a helm is'*‘the instrument by 
which a ship is steéred, consisting of a rud- 
der, a tiller, and in large vessels, a wheel.”’ 
Mr. Webster also says, “the helm of a 
ship is alee when pressed close to the lee 
side.” This presses rather closely on the 
Centenarian's heels. Dictionaries, it seems 
to me, ought to give proper credit when 
they borrow from one another. I'm not a 


own spelling of many, words in 

usc. But Capt. Zerubabel Coffin of Nan- 
tucket would like to know, What in the 
name of deadeyes and davits and affidavits 
and other nautical things that modesty for- 
bids me to mention, Mr. Webster means 
by calling a ship’s steerimg gear an “ in- 
strument.”. An “instrument,"’ he says, 
ds what they had on old-time whaleships 
to pull teeth with—a thing made of tron 
that looked like a cross between a cork- 
screw and a monkeywrench. The Captain 
clapped it on a sailor's tooth and braced 
himself against the foremast rail, and 
twisted away for all he was worth, just 
as though he were winding a Weterbury 
watch. Something had to come, sure. If 
it was the stump of a tooth, all right; if it 
was the stump of the foremast, that didn't 
matter; he hitched on again and led a 
tackle-fall forward to the windlass—if 
its ratchet teeth held, the sailor's tooth 
was pretty sure to let go. He ended by re- 
questing Mr. Webster to put that in his 
pipe and smoke it, if he didn't put it fn his 
next dictionary. Nor would he be com- 
forted and appeased when I showed him 
that in a later edition. Mr. Webster changes 
instrument to apparat@s, Capt. Coffin still 
insists that “ steering gear’ is better than 
either of them. 


And he became wrathful again when 
further turning over with tarry, tarry 
fingers the fair pages. of my nineteen- 
volumed dictionary he came upon a defini- 
tion of “ sounding,” as something a whale 
does when he's hooked or harpooned. He 
says it's all very well to “ hook” defini- 
tions, but that when you come to 
hooking whales you need more—in fact, he 
specified an h— of a purchase. He also 
insists that a whale “sounds ''—even 
if you don't hear him—whenever he goes 
down in his deep-sea larder to bite thirty 
or forty feet off the arm or leg of a squid. 
After thoughtfully chewing on his quid 
for a minute or two he went on—I'm sor- 
ry to say it, but he went on—and damned 
my dictionary, not with faint praise, but 
with a “d” as big and as naked looking 
against the sky as a derrick. Indeed, 
Mr. Sydpey Smith tells us that men have 
been known to speak disrespectfully of the 
equator. Yet the equator keeps on going 
round the world—not in so many volumes 
as my Centenarian does, but still in suf- 
ficient volume to keep things warm and 
provoke quite as much discussion. 


But who shall decide when dictionaries 
disagree? An argument coming up between 
a friend and me as to the proper spelling of 
“ foregather,”” we of course consulted my 
Centenarian: “ Foregather: see forgather."’ 
There we found: ‘‘ Forgather, also—improp- 
er—foregather.” 

Then we consulted another and later 
voiced oracle, that give it to my Centen- 
arian right in the neck, as follows: ** For- 
gather—foregather: the etymologically cor- 
rect form.” 

As before remarked, who shall decide 
when dictionaries disagree, and when so 
many eminent doctors—doctors of law and 
divinity and of other deep-sea dredging— 
several of whom worked on both diction- 
aries, seem to have agreed to make their 
dictionaries disagree? 

While leoking up ‘“ foregathér"” in my 
own outfit 1 came upon “ fore-and-aft.”’ 
And this is the way my @entenarian has it: 
‘ Fore-and-aft, n. 1—A fore-and-aft rigged 
vessel, 2—A small cap with vizors before 
and behind.’ 

Having forgotten what a vizor is—perhaps 
because of having hitherto spelled it with 
an s—I turned my charger and the leaves to 
find it defined as “ the fore piece of a cap, 
projecting over and protecting the eyes." 
As my Webster's International also says 
that it is “ the fore piece of a cap, project- 
ing over and protecting the eyes,” I guess 
my Centenarlan must be right about it. 

Sut when in one of my Centenarian’s def- 

initions of fore-and-aft I substitute the def- 
inition of vizor for the word itself, and find 
that it is made to read thus, “‘ A small cap 
with fore pieces projecting over and pro- 
tecting the eyes before and behind ''—then, 
oh! then, my friends, I'm in a peck of trou- 
ble. I shall speak about it to the author of 
‘ Looking Backward.” If the cap fits him 
he may put it on. 

As to my Centenarian’s other definition of 
fore-and-aft as a fore-and-aft rigged vessel, 
here I fear that I must kick—not like a 
steer, but like one who knows how to steer; 
to hand, reef, and steer, for that matter. 
That definition may do for one of the salt 
of the earth, but, as has before been 
hinted about another definition, not for a 
salt of the sea. For a fore-and-aft rigged 
vessel is, in fact, a fore-andgafter. In this 
view of the indeed, I'm supported by 
the authority above unmentioned that defi- 
nitely and definitively says: ; 


case, 


“ Fore-and-aft, a.and adv. Lying in or go- 
ing in the direction of the ship's length. 
* * * Fore-and-after, n. 1—A vessel hav- 
ing only fore-and-aft sails. 2—A cocked 
hat worn with the peaks in front and be- 
hind.”’ At first blush a peak behind seems 
to me more possible than a fore piece behind 
for the protection of the eyes. But it may 
ke; one sees very queer things when one 
hasn't got a gun. And the poet says, 
““We look before and after and greive 
for what is not’’—in this case possibly for 
a ‘‘ schooner."’ 

On the whole, were I going around the 
world in a catboat, I think I'd sooner take 
with me some less bulky definer of nautical 
terms than commit my Centenarian to 
memory. One would be less apt to let the 
mainsheet go by the run when told to 
slack the peak halyards a bit. And, than 
the Centenarians, I better like the above 
twice unmentioned authority’s definition 
of * Alee—at or to the leeside; said of the 
motion or position of the helm—hard alee, 


pressing 

tiller close to the leeside or in any other 
way crowding the mourners who happen 
to be on that side of the deck. And the 
same authority's definition: “‘ Helm—the 
apparatus by which a vessel is. steered, 
including rudder, tiller, and wheel "’—seems 
to me better than my Cefttenarian’s “ the 
handle, lever, or instrument by whieh 
the rudder is shifted; the tiller or 
large ships the wheel; sometimes extended 
to inctude the whole steering apparatus."’ 
One misses the meaning in the swash and 
awirl of werds. As well look for a needle in 
a John Haystack of diplomatic documents. 
That sort of sea talk, though, would suit 
Gear Frank Stockton right down to the 
ground, his way of bringing a brig to an- 
chor being to put her before the wind with 
yards square and all sail set, and then let 
go the anchor. But as Dr. Van Dyke re- 
marks in his beautiful preface to “ Wild 
Fishes I Have Known,” “Let me mix a 
people's dictionaries, and I don't care who 
mixes their drinks.” But I don’t want to 
mix a dictionary, and only got mixed up 
in this thing by accident—in attempting to 
verify a phrase I ‘was In doubt about. 

How do I know so much or anything 
about nautical matters? Oh! as before re- 
marked, I've been there. Aside from sail- 
ing home-made rafts on Lake Champlain as 
a boy, I went to sea in my youth, also as 
a boy. But not before the mast. Oh! no. I 
was always too modest to take precedence 
of anything. I went with the mast, coinci- 
dently, simultaneously, so to speak. And 
I came home in the samé modest way. It 
was thus that the Spartan mothers ad- 
jured their sons when they shipped on the 
square-rigged whale ships of the period for 
a cruise in the Aegean Sea, wearing fore- 
and-aft caps—one forepiece of which pro- 
jected beyond the back of their heads to 
protect their eyes from the sun—it was 
thus, I say, that their mothers adjured 
them: “ Return with your mast or on the 
bowsprit."" 

But before I went on that memorable voy- 
age I learned in the bitter schoo! of cat- 
boat experience that it is never too late to 
end, and that half a luff is better than no 
hardtack. It has never, however, notwith- 
standing what an eminent poet has written 
to the contrary, been quite clear to my 
mind that ’tis better to have luffed and lost 
than never to have luffed at all. Though 
I do know that a woman at the wheel is 
apt to luff not wisely, but too well. 

JOHN PAUL, 


Alice Brown’s “ King’s End.””* 

How many years—nay, how many de- 
eades of years—have elapsed since the 
United States has produced a love story 
preaching nothing, proving nothing, illus- 
trating no period of history? It is so much 
easier to mingle one’s theories with the 
thread of one’s fiction; to draw one thread 
of destiny slightly, to leave another slack, 
that one’s sociological ideas may be better 
exemplified by the villain’s evil fate or 
by the heroine’s happiness! It is so diffi- 
cult to forget the mighty current of world 
interests and to note only the fate of two 
insignificant splinters in the ship of state, 
and it is so consoling to thrust slyly at 
President, Congress, or Governor of whom 
one disapproves! But here is Miss Alice 
Brown's “ King’s End,” as plainly and 
simply a love story as ‘‘ The Courtin’” 
itself; in fact, were not the title pre- 
empted, Miss Brown might very well have 
adopted it, for her hero is as “clean grit 
and human natur’” as “ Zekle” himself, 
and her heroine is the Huldy of to-day, 
better instructed, wider in vision, but the 
same Huldy, coy, provoking, evasive until 
betrothed, she begins, as her lover dryly 
tells her, to think his thoughts and make 
a little god of him. Both of the pair are 
wooed by others, and dispose of the 
wooers In ways entirely original, the man 
displaying sufficient diplomacy for an Am- 
bassador in evading the young person who 
has marked him for her own. The other 
characters, all more or less quaint, are 
strictly subordinate to the principals, but 
any one who chooses to make the com- 
parison will find each one perfectly dis- 
tinguished from the village characters in 
Miss Brown's former books. She has not 
studied her country folk from the ground 
of superiority where dwells Miss Wilkins, 
but on equal terms as fellow-beings. There- 
fore, she has seen their best, and any 
reader capable of taking a similar attitade 
will tind it very good. 


Sj ———————_ 


The Free Lectures. 


The announcement of lecture subjects for 
the third course—season of 1901—to be 
given under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Education and School Boards for 
the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
has just been made public. There will be 
fifty-one lecture centres used in delivery, 
which is an increase of seven over the 
number of such centres used during the 
course just closed. The aim of these free 
lectures given in the courses under the 
management of the Department of Educa- 
sion above and beyond all else, is that they 
should be helpful. To this end Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, under whose direct super- 
rision they are, has given them a wide 
range, and they now include topics that 
have an art, a scientific, historic, or literary 
significance. That they are educational in 
character is, of course, understood, but to 
what extent this is true is not so clear, ex- 
cept to those who know fully the condi- 
tions under which so many people live. 
These free lectures are intellectual meat 
*KING'S END. 

Houghton, 


By Alice Brown. 12mo. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co, 


and drink to a very large number of citi 
; they frequently take the of 
books and schools, ‘sometimes they sub- 
stitutes even for papéfs and magazines. 
The lecture is the eastest way, of giving 
and receiving k e, and it is not 
strange, therefore, ‘such a reyal road 
should be popular and muchi’ traveled. 
School children are not admitted. ‘Their 
companions who are engaged in depart 
ment stores, in offices, shops, and facto- 
ries are welcomed and encouraged to come 
again and again. The lectures are supple- 
mented by what is called the platform 
library, which consists of a collection of 
books bearing upon subjects closely related 
to’ the lecture themfes that are subject to 
platform consultation at the conclusion of 
the lectures, so that awakened interest is 
made the basis of new sources of the little 
knowledge that has been called dangerous. 
It is not easy to cater intellectually for the 
multitude, but the method used has been 
first to secure a really good lecture, and 
then to use this lecture here and there, so 
that many widely scattered people shall 
have the scholastic benefit thereof. In 
other words, merit is multiplied by locality. 
The new lectures are initially used at the 
beginning of the season, and subsequently 
the best are arranged for repetition by a 
careful study of locality and the special 
needs of those who are residents there. 
History and twwavel are made real, and the 
lantern slide aids and abets the spoken 
words of the lecturer, who knows the one 
and has experienced the other. The litera- 
ture of foreign and domestic countries 
means more to the other half, the toiling 
masses, under the spell of a skillful speak- 
er, and the magic of his lantern projec- 
tions, than it could to those who are shut 
in, by any other means or in any other 
way. The voice of art cannot be dumb 
when the picture ‘wo master is reproduced 
upon the screen, and through such an 
agency it is easily possible for the crassly 
ignorant to come to some kind of art 
knowledge and to see wherein lies the dif- 
ference between the true and false art. 
Bulletins of lectures, with dates and 
places of delivery, can be obtained on ap- 
plication at the rooms of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Park Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York City, so that full information as 
to subject and its interpretation is avail- 
able. Into many dull lives by means o2 
these free lectures has come something of 
the higher life, something that has led to a 
reaching out on the part of indifferent peo- 
ple after culture in some of the departments 
covered by the lecture subjects that is, and 
must ever be, uplifting, so that those who 
are so stimulated are made better citizens, 
better men and women socially, and the 
municipal gain is not to be measured by 
dollars and cents. The lecture awakens 
new ideals, the platform library feeds the 
flame upon the sacred altar, the museums 
of art lend their influence, and before he is 
aware the subject is a changed man by 
means of the lectuge course. The influence 
thus exerted may be incidental to civics 
but it is most important. Dr. Leipziger 
hopes to bring about the lecture hall and 
the library as a part of every public school 
equipment, and to hasten the time when 
this shall be. 


News of the Libraries. 


The Washington CountyeFree Library of 
Hagerstown, Md., will probably be opened 
to the public June 1, when between 5,000 
and 10,000 volumes will be accessible. The 
building is the gift of Mr. Bruce Price of 
New York, who comes of a Washington 
County family. It is a beautiful structure, 
admirably situated and admirably adapted 
to the purpose. It is near the geographical 
centre of the town, a few doors from the 
principal street, and just opposite the side 
of the courthouse. It is on Jonathan 
Street, which divides the business from the 
residence portion of the town. The struc- 
ture is built of Indiana limestone. Its ca- 
pacity is 40,000 volumes, which can be 
doubled when necessary by the addition of 
another story. On one side of the delivery 
reom is a large reading room 20 by 52 feet, 
and on the other side is a room for ju- 
veniles, a periodical room, and various lava- 
tories and cloakrooms The second floor 
contains a single apartment, which can be 
used for lectures. The cost of the building 
is about $25,000, exclusive of the lot. The 
lot, which is estimated to be worth from 
$15,000 to $20,000, was given by Mr. Edward 
W. Mealey. The endowment of $50,000 was 
given by Mr. B. F. Newcomer of Baltimore, 
and Washington County and the town of 
Hagerstown together contribute $2,500 a 
year toward the support of the library. The 
librarian, who entered upon her work, on 
Feb. 1, is Miss Mary_,L. Titcomb, lately 
Secretary of the Littary Commission of 
Vermont The assistant librarian is Miss 
Alice V. Hays, who has had experience in 
library work in California. 

The fifth joint meeting of the New Jersey 
Library Association and the Pennsylvania 
Library Club will be held in Atlantic City, 
March 22-25. Full information concerning 
the meeting may be obtained of Miss Clara 
W. Hunt, Free Public Library, Newark, 
N. J. 

On March 14, which 1s the anniversary of 
the naval fight at Port Hudson, The Inde- 
pendent will print an article by the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Scott Bacon, who was then a 
Chaplain on board the Richmond. Admiral 
Dewey, who has contributed some notes to 
it, says: “This story, besides possessing 
great literary merit, furnishes the best ac- 
count I have ever read of the battle as I 
remember it.” The Admira) has kindly al- 
lowed The Independent to republish the 
pictures of the old Mississippi and of Ad- 
miral Farragut, both of which he has in 
his possession, and these will accompany 
the article. Although this is not an article 
from Admiral Dewey, it is perhaps the 
nearest approach to an article that he has 
ever allowed to be urinted. 
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antaliantileaaiiesiat : Stedman's ‘“ Poets of America,’ 1885, ] 
‘ * tae ‘ a paper, $11.50; “ Victorian Poets," 1887. 
American - First Editions Sold in | large paper, $10.50, and’ Victorian Anthol: | 
ogy,” 1895, large paper, $12 
Boston. : aymonds s “ Wine, Women and Song,” | 
zondon, L884, le » pape 9.70 | 
On March 5 and 6 C. P, Libbie & Co. sold | “Walpole’s  Roval and Noble Authors,” | 
in Boston a collection of books which, al- ; ar by Park, London, 1806, five volumes, 
though miscellaneous in character, con- | #165. a 
tained a number of notable rarities. Chief | On Feb. 25 Bangs & Co. sold the first 
among them was a previously unknown | Japan paper copy of Eugene Field's Willi Pitt 
Whittier item, bearing date of 1827. As | “ Temptation of Friar Gonsal,” (Washing- | fi iam g 
Whittier's first poem has always been | ton, 1900,) that has come into the auction ' 5 ' > 
thought to be “J. G. Whittier to the Rus- | room. 4t brought $20. Only ten copies of (Earl of Chatham;) or, The Growth and Division of the British Empire. 
tic Bard,” published In Haverhill in 1823 | the book were made on Japan paper By WALFORD DAVIS GREEN, M. P Fully illustrated. 


Cc 
in Robert Dinsmoor's ‘ Incidental Poems,’’ . y t Large 12 > 
No. 32 in ‘‘The Heroes of the 


cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


the importance of this new item is appar- 


* The poem in ae is — * Peri- Luciano’s Portrait of Columbus. Nations,”’ 

2s’ and is ft adside » ore are . : 

eo” and te ta Seuttin oan, 5 rere Are | To The New York Times Soturday Review: Only two or three biographies of the great Chatham have ever 
quotation ‘of seven lines from Rollin at the | Through the liberality of a well-known been written, and this is on all counts the best. William Pitt is a figure 
beginning. At the end is the following: ec ob mg sitions of won i the who deserves attention on his own bzhalt, and especially that of Americans 
“ Haverhill, Mass., 9th Mo., 1827." Accord- | “¢'ropolitan Museum has lately become on a t is clos anecti rit iest hi 

ing. to the sale catalogue, the poem was | Possessed of a possible portrait of Colum- ccount of his close connection with the earliest history of our 


buk which has been attributed to Sebastia country. 


written by Whittier at the age of nineteen - 
no Luciano, commonly known as del Piom 








and first appeared im The Essex Gazette : it 1 ' ss . H 

Sept. 7, 1827, the broadside being “a reissue rO. ; ears nis (?) inscription: aer 

in separate form. The sum of $21 was jest effigies Tiguri Miranda Columb! an- I e rt oO 

given for “Pericles” last week, which | cipodum primus rate qui penetravit in or- o 

seems low when the importance of the } bum. Sebastianus Venetus facit.’ It ts Revolwer Shooting 

poem is considered, it being one of the ear- | Known as the Talleyrand portrait, and was 

liest, if not the first, poetical productions in the possession of that family about 100 - ~ . Z : i 

of Whittier, it was enknown te all bieu- | Years By WALTER WINANS, Chevalier ofthe Imperial Order of St. Stanislas of 


ographers previous to its appearance in the 
Libbie catalogue. Among other important 
bcoks disposed of at the same were 
the following: 


Etharm Allen's 


sale 


* Reason the Only Oracle 


of Man,” Bennington, Vt., i/s4, original 
sheep, very scarce, $10. (oanson’s copy, 
$28; Richmond's, with autograph note in- 


serted, $20.) 

Hawthorne's “ Gentle Boy,"’ Boston, 1839, 
original wrappers, some leaves foxmarked, 
extremely rare, $47.50. (The Arnold «sold 
for $57. It had been rebound by the Club 
Bindery, the original covers being pre- 
served, however. Another copy, with orig- 
inal covers, sold for $25 at Libbie’s Feb. 
8, 1900, and Foote’s copy, rebound, but with 
an autograph letter inserted, fetched $34 
in 18M.) 

Hawthorne's “ Searlet Letter,’ Boston, 
1850, cloth, first issue, $14, (Arnold's copy, 
$54; Roos's, 100 sale, $22; an elaborately 
bound copy, Feb. 20, 1900, at Bangs’s, $81.) 

Hawthorne's ‘ Weal-Reaf,"’ Salem, 1360, 
$7.50. (Arnold's, $8.50) 

Hawthorne's ‘‘ Marble Faun,’ Boston, 
1860, first issue, $8. (Arnold's, $11.50.) 

Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion,” New York, 
1839, two volumes, boards, uncut, with pa- 
per labels, fine copy of the scarce first 
edition, $18. (Arnold's, same, fresh condi- 
tion, $24.) 

Longfellow’'s 
bridge, 1846, 
covers, uncut, $20.50. 

Lowell's “ Poems,’ Boston, 1849, two vol- 
umes, boards, uncut, paper labels, fine 
copy, $12. (Arnold's, $12.50.) 

Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,"’ Bos- 
ton, 1852, two volumes, cloth, fresh copy, 
$29.50, (Roos sale, 1900, cloth, $27; another 
copy, same sale, finely bound by Stikeman, 

; sale at LAbbie’s, April 17, 1900, cloth, 

34; Foote’s, rebound, but with eight lines 
in Mrs. Stowe's autograph on fly leaf, $44.) 

Bryant's *“‘ Poems,’ Cambridge. 1821, orig- 
imal covers, véry scarce, $19. (The Arnold 
copy sold for $31. Maxwell's copy brought 
$42.0 in 1885. The latter is the record price. 
It was in this volume of 1821 that the 
famous “ Thanatopsis "' first appeared.) 


The sale of March 5 and 6 also included 
a large number of books relating to Ver- 
mont, none of them possessing great money 
value, but all, however, having much im- 
portance in the department of American 
local history. my 


Cam- 
paper 


“ Belfry of Bruges,” 
original, illuminated 
(Arnold's, $22.) 


Sales in New York. 


At reeent sales held by Bangs & Co. im- 
portant books have been disposed of. On 
March 6 -a fine copy of Audubon's “ Birds ” 
and ‘* Quadrupeds,”” New York, 1856, was 
sold for $180. It was des@fibed as a superb 
set, immaculately clean throughout, with 
excepttongliy fine impressions of the col- 
ored plates. Other prices of interest were 
as follows: 


Cassin's “‘ Birds of California, Texas, Ore- 
on, and British and Russian America,” 
*hiladelphia, 1856, fifty colored plates, $16, 
(Henkels’s, 1890, $13.) 

“Lambeth Palace Illustrated,” 
1806, extra illustrated, $15. 
Marston's ‘* Works,’ London, 1633, 
by the Club Bindery, $10. 

“Livre de Piéres,"’ French manuscript, 
finely bound by Gruel, $10. 


London, 


bound 





, On March 7 and 8 Bangs & Co. sold the 
following books: 
Aesop's “ Fables,”’ Stockdale's fine edi- 


tion, two volumes, polished calf, a number 
ef Howitt's plates inserted, $40. 


Higgins’s “ Celtic Druids,” London, 1827 
original boards, with map and plates, 


scarce, $14. 


The interesting library of the late William 
White of Summit, N. J., was disposed of by 
Bangs & Co. on Feb, 26, 27, and 28. Though 
the collection contained few beoks of nota- 
ble rarity, it included many of the best 
works of modern authors, and evidently 
bad been formed with much care. One of 
the features was a long set of Leigh Hunt's 
works, thirty-nine titles in all. The im- 
portant beoks brought, these prices: 

Dickens's *“ Works,’ London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1806-0, together with the “ Speeches” 
and the “ Life,” by Taylor, in all twenty- 
Io half morocco, by Bradstreet, 

Eugene Field's “‘ Love Affairs of a Biblio- 








ae New York, 1896, on Holland pa- 
per, 3. 

Falke's ‘Greece and Rome,’ New York, 
* 1882, $14. 


Hazlitt's works, a large collection, mostly 
first editions, incindi the very scarce 
“Liber Amoris,” 1823, In all twenty-eight 
volumes, $30.80. 

Leigh Hunt's “‘ Men, Women, and Books,” 
London, 147, two volumes, cloth, uncut, 
first editioa, $8.50. Hunt's “ The Town,” 
1848, two volumes, fifteen piates tnserved, 
$11. Hunt's “ Old Court Suburb,” 1855, two 
volumes, scarce, $8. 


Lady Jackson’™ “* Old Paris,” “Old Ré- 
fune,” “ Freneh Society,” “Court 
of the Tuileries,” ‘Court of 


* The Last of the Vaijois,”” and “The First 
of the Bourbens,” 1878-00, fourteen vol- 
umes, $87.50. ; 
— Jameson's “ History of Our - 

** Bacred and Art,” * Le 
the Madonna,”’ and “ of the Mo- 
.”” 1872, six volumes, bound by 
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Luciano wads born in 148, studied at 
Venice with Bellini and Gorgione, and prob- | 
ably left the studio of the latter for Rome 
in 15, the year Columbus died 
facts, which are historic, settle one point 
in relation to this portrait, that it could 
not have been painted by that artist from 
life. This view is also confirmed by the 


These 











Russia, and champion revolver shot and running deer sporting rifle 
marksman of the National Rifle Association of Great Britain. Royal 
8°, 200 original illustrations, $5.00 net. 


_ In spite of his foreign titles Mr. Winans is an American. His book, 
which is by far the most important one on this subject, is a most practi- 
cal and complete treatment of his topic. 








non-existence of evidence proving that 
Celumbus was at Venice before Luciano left 
for Rome, or at any other time. 

If we look to the execution of this por- 
trait for proof of its authenticity we will 
discover that the characteristic qualities 
which are usually found in the work of 
this artist are not present. His portraits 
of iflustrious characters painted from life 
were executed with great distinction as to | 
composition and color, and could not easily 
be mistaken for the work of another 
Among bis more notable portraits are those 
of Pope Adrian VI., Vittoria Colonna, Pope 
Clement VII., and Andrea Doria, and others 
almost equally well known which might 
be mentioned. All are peculiarly distinctive 
of the artist who painted them. In fact, 
no portrait master of his time, not even 
Raphael, displayed more clearly striking 
personal characteristics 

Of the many alleged portraits of Colum- 
bus, between seventy and eighty now 
known to exist, not one has ever been 
traced back to a life sitting of the sub-_ 
ject, nor is it known that either was 
copied from an original executed during 
his life. The engraving used by Paolo 
Giovio to illustrate a biographical sketeb 
of Columbus in his edition of “ Elogiae 
Virorum Bellica Virtute Illustrium,”’ writ- 
ten in 1™9 and printed at Basle In 1575, 
may have been engraved from a portrait 
painted from life sittings by some unknown 
ertist. Vasari in his description of the 
Giovio collection, which during his time 
was in the palace of its owner at Como, 
mentioned a portratt'-of Columbus, but did 
not give the name of the artist; and since 
the dispersion of that collection, early in 
the seventeenth century, it has not re- 
appeared. 

The diffteulty standing in the way of the 
authenticity of this work is the absence 
of a pedigree extending back beyond the 
time it came to the possession of Talley~ | 
rand, and can trace its origin 
to a pericd near the time of its alleged ex- 
ecution, it must remain in the ranks of 
the constantly increasing coliection of in 
teresting unknowns 
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HAWKINS 


What's the Odds? * 

For the creation of an eccentric 
the palm must be accorded to the author 
of “The Monk Wins.” Think of a young 
lady doomed by her father’s last will and 
testament to keep a racing stud, obliged 
to frequent the race courses of England, 
and to associate with the bookies, . the 
trainers, and the gambling fraternity in 
general. Margaret Branksome is that 
horsey one, and she has a fortune of 
£40,000 a year. Mr. Hubert Douglas, who 
is an exceedingly steady young man, hates 
horse racing. But he is fond of Margaret. 
Then, too, there is Frank Neville, who ts 
a “sport,” and is of course embarrassed 
with debt. Margaret has not the least 
comprehension of the value of money. 
She would invite people to expensive din- 
nes or luncheons at the London hotels, 
and then borrow the money from her 
guests to settle the bill, and forget te pay 
the lenders. But tn one point Margaret ie 
honest, inasmuch as she would not se¥ a 
race. Neville, however, who has lent some 





heroine 


moriey to the heiress, is a born “ welcher." 
Margaret has two cracks, (quadrupeds,) 
The Monk and Cuttlefish. Neville ar- 


sometimes Margaret's 
He has sold himself 
to a bookmaker and a trainer. At last 
Neville's rascalities are discovered. Finaily 
the immaculate Douglas marries Margaret, 
for she has reformed. Mr. Edward H. Coo- 
per is the most wordy of writers. If he had 
eenfined himself to the history of the Eng- 
lish turf only his romance might have been 
improved. We must, however, give Tull 
eredit te his intentions, for we are to 
suppose that “The Monk Wins" is a 
solemn warning to young tadies not to 
keep racing horses, nor to associate with 
bookies and jocks, nor to give or take the 
odds: also, and very particularly, when 
inviting people te luncheon at a restaurant 
always have ready the necessary cash. 


ranges it so that 
horses come in last. 





By Edward H. 
Dages. 
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South Africa and 
the Transvaal War 


By Louis CRESWICKE, author of “ Roxane,” etc. A thoroughly reliable 
history, and so iltustrated as to exhibit to the eye the scenes and de- 





tails of this war as were never before those of any other. Forty- 
e:ght colored plates of regiments engaged. Full-page pictures of 3 
battles and stirring episodes. To be complete in six volumes. Vol. 5 es 


now ready. From Koorn Spruit to Pretoria. Large 8°, $2.50 per vol. 


Seneca 


A Translation of his “ Tranquiliity of Mind ” and ‘‘ Providence,” by Pro- 
fessor W. B. LANGSDORF, Ph. D., Litt. D., of Miami University. 
Cloth, 12°, $1.00. 

“ Perhaps there is no ons of the Latin writers so worthy of our attention and 
hardly so illustrious a name so little known. Seneci’s influence upon men of his 


tay was very great, and his learning and ability have excited the admiration of thinkers 
in all ages.’'—Cbhurchman, N. Y. 








From Mayflower 
to Mistletoe 


By SARAH J. DAY. . $1.00. 


**In charming verse this volume describes a year with the flower folk. * * * 
The best of all thts poetry is that it is real poztry—simple, spontanzous. sympathetic. 
* * ®* Each flower has had its particular suggestion tothe poet’s-heart, aad has, 
through it, to the reader’s.— Oxtiook. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York. 












London. 





Send for Spring Announcement and Special Lists. 
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Written in th t author's characteristic style and equally as 
oinstirs ts Se eet ov Secetie Mirela 
a fully printed and bound. For sale everywherse—dnd sent by mail, 
poslage free, on receipt of price, $1.50. : 
Selling more than 1000 COPIES A DAY 
h THOUSAND IN THIRTY DAYS. a 
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‘Betsy Ross 
A Romance of the Fieg.. 


By C. C. HOTCHKiss. One vol, 
12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


“Old Glory" was designed by Betsy 
Ross in Philadelphia, under the direction 
of Washington. The picturesque figures 
of the time, searangers and Quakers, 
redcdats and Continental soldters, even: 
Washington himself, help develop a 
strange and thrilling story by the author 
of “In Defiance of the King.”’ It is en- 


titled 
Betsy Ross. 


Some 
Ill-Used Words 


By ALFRED AYRES. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Alfred Ayres, in his ‘ Orthoepist,” 
* Verbalist,”” and ‘ Mentor,’ thas hurled 
his critical spear at many ill-favored er- 
rors of speech. He again comes to the 
lefense of his mother tongue and cor- 
rects some half-dozen biunders made by 
well-nigh every one. 


China 


Travels and Investigations in the “ Mid- 
dle Kingdom A Study of Its Civil- 
ization and Posaibilities, Together with 
an account of the Boxer War, the Re- 
lief of the Legations, and the Re-es- 
tablishment of Peace, By Gen. JAMES 
HARRISON WILSON, LL. D. Third 
Edition, revised throughout, enlarged, 
and reset. 

* 12mo, cloth, $1.75. ‘ 
Gen, Wilson is one of the greatest 
American authorities on military affairs 
He has twice visited China; onee fif- 
teen years ago in a private capacity: in 
1’) as General of the American forces. 
The first edition of his book was taken 
as a standard by the United States Gov- 
ernment, The new edition is at the pres 
ent time simply indispensable for any un- 
derstand’ng of atfairs in the Far : 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


One vol., 


The Crucifixion | 


FROM A JEWISH STANDPOINT. 
By America’s most eminent Rabbi, The Rev. Dr 
EMIL G. HIRSCH of Chicago. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25 CE Ss. 

BLOCH PUB'G CO., 19 West 22d St., N.Y. 


Richmond’s 
Antique Book Agency. 


NEW CATALOGUE 
OF 


RARE, INTERESTING 
and SCARCE BOOKS, 


Jast issued and ma‘led to 


any address on applica'ion, 


GEO. H. RICHMOND, 


22 West 334 Street, 


Sth Ay 
NEW YORK. 


Between and Broadway 


BALZAC’S RELATIONS WITH MME, HANSKA 
THE NEGRO By Jown Uri Lioyp 


are only two of the good things 
in the current numbgr of 


THE NEW LITERARY REVIEW 


10 CENTS A COPY, $1.00 A YEAR 
SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
4-MONTHS 20 CENTS, 
R. G. BADGER & CO. (Inc.) Boston. 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, supplied to out- 

of-town residents. Questions answered, Orders 
sromptly filled. Liberal discount on new books. 
} BAYLIES, 418 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, New 
York City. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


“of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


Everybody is reading Maurice Thompson's 
exquisite love story, 


MILLY: At Love’s Extremes. 


Heinitgke 
« Hewen, MEMORIAL WINDUWS 
New York. 
BOOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sUP- 
pliel; state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright: St, Birmingham, Engtand. 
Typewriting Ma 
MISS L. 
LEXINGTON 
————_———————— 
All kinds ef Books Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
Write for Catalogue. Davis’ Bookstore, 35 
West 42d Street. 
—————Ee 
TYPRWRITING. — Manuscripts a specialty. 
Mra, WHITWORTH, 138 West 104th Bt, N. ¥. 
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Prof. Jackson’s Volume on the Re- 


former of German Switzerland.* 

Single-handec Z% worked out for 
himself a position far, in advance of Luther, 
and which has taken generations for many 
evangelical thinkeg”to reach. “Luther was 
as large a figure om.the German horizon, 
and Caloon towered such an intellectual 
glacier at Geneva, with his pitiless and 
frigid logic, that Zwingli has often been lost 
sight of except by the scholar and the his- 
torian. : 

The volume is an important contribution 
to this class of literature. «The book in- 
cludes “ An Historical Survey of Switzer- 
lana before the Reformation,"’ by Prof. 
John Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and a chapter on Zwingli's theol- 
ogy by Prof. Frank Hugh Foster, Univer- 
sity of California. “The Historical Sur- 
vey’ is an interesting picture of life in 
Switzerland at the Beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Already the German and 
the Frenchman had fastened themselves to 
the soll in the positions yet maintained, the 
one m the north and east, the other in the 
south and west. The Swiss Confederation 
was at first only a feeble union of three 
small German cantons. 

At the commencement it was a league of 
little pastoral republics, Additions were 
made of neighboring districts and eities. 
{n 1353 they became the *‘ League of Eight.” 


| For a century and a quarter this included 


ihe Confederation. At the opening of the 
sixteenth century the confederated cantons 
were increased to thirteen, Part of them 
in the Confederation were rural democra- 
cies, the others flourishing city states like 
Bern, Lucerne, Zurich, and Basel. The ru- 
ral cantons were jealous of the cities, Fric- 
tien naturally resulted. This made itself 
felt in Federal politics. The great arena of 
political action was tne Federal Congress 
cbled the Diet. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, what attracted foreign Governments 
to Switz: rland was her mercenary soldiers. 
The Diet was besieged with ambassadors 
of great votentates, who bid for soldiers. 
This trade in men brought much evil, to 
Switzerland. Dr. Vincent shows an exam- 
ple of the Diet of 112 at the City of 
Baden: 

The minutes of Aug. 11 inform us that 
ou that day, in the Hall of Assembly, the 
deyuty of the Duke of Lorraine read a 
message respecting the passage of soldiers 
threugh that province. <A _ representative 
of the Pope presented to the Confedera- 
tion a sword, a hat, and two banners, .to- 


gether with privileges contained in a bull, | 


as honorable rewards for faithful services. 

An embassy of the King of Spain Te- 
Guested that the Conrederation join in the 
leo gue which had been formed between the 
Pope, the King of Spain, and the Republic 
of Venice. An embassy from the Duke 
of Savoy, one also from Milan and Venice. 

‘Thus even at that period the Swiss were 
not an obscure people, but prominent in 
the worla historic tide. The mercenaries 
caused foreigr gold to flow into the coun- 
tey from bounties and subsidies received 
frem ‘the spotis of war. Luxury in- 
creased with money, idleness abounded, and 
morals declined. Here is a picture Balcus 
draws of the Swiss at this time; 

The Swiss are altogether unhewn 
barians; accustomed to robbery, yet the 
people have an extravagant generosity to 
the poor. Custom allows that women, who 
on account of the beauty of their faces 
and the attraction of their persons are un- 
lovely, may be embraced and 
kissed anywhere and by anybody without 
distinction. The cultivation of the intel- 
lect is rare. This lowborn people, this lot 
of peasants * * * brought up in a narrow 
hole, have begun to play the lord in Eu- 
rope 

Without a doubt the 
were Morals were 
clergy in 


tides of civilization 
bad, the 
and debauchery. 


low and even 


led luxury 


Things were so bad that laws began to be | 


enacted to restrain the evils of the time 
Yet, after all, the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Was a of great vitality 
* Knergy, life, movement Nave the 
people.” It transition In 


period 
seized 


was a epoch, 


spite of the preoccupation of the Swiss in | 
ill- 
learning 


military their 
gains, 


headway. 


affairs and spending 
the triumphs of 


made The influence of classic 


| culture had even penetrated her fastnesses. 


The Pope and the devil had alike led the 
Swiss into the abyss of moral and political 
corruption 

It was natural that the movement 
which the of Zwingli should 
begin with an attack on political degrada- 
tlon and-an appeal to Swiss patriotism. Its 
demandgwa s sell no men to foreigners, and 
let Switzerland be united. It remained for 
one man and one city to start the 

It was an appeal to 
was the Reformation. 
gives an intimate acquaintance 
lights and shadows of the and re- 
veals vivid touches of the public and pri- 
vate life of a brave people. . 

Nature had not yet begun play the 
part in human life and art and social de- 
velopment which came later under Rous- 
seau, Wordsworth, and Ruskin. The former 
is said to have discovered Swiss scenery, 
So we do not expect Zwingli to leave any 
record that the scenery about his father's 
dwelling is. something to boast of and “ of 
the best description.” It is recalled by his 
biographer that “As he stood on his fa- 
ther's doorstep he could see the seven jag- 
ged peaks of the Churfirsten across the 
narrow valley, and if he turned to go to the 
highroad, which. then ran higher up on 
the mountain side than it now, he 
came almost under the shadow of the 
Sentis; and both these ranges are snow- 
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*HULDREICH ZWINGLI, THE REFORMER 
OF GERMAN SWITZERLAND, 1484-1571. 
By Samuel Macauley Jackson, Professor of 
Church History, New York University To- 
gether with a historical survey of Switzerland 
before. the Reformation, by Prof. John Martin 
Vineent, Johns Hopkins University, and a 
chapter on Zwingli’s theology, by Prof. Frank 
Hugh. Foster, University of California. One 
volame. Pp. xxvi.-519. 12mo. New York 
and Londen; G. P. Putnam's Sons. The 
Knickerbocker Press. Price, §2. 
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expped' even in Summer. But.though not 
brought up to appreciate such attractions, 
in all other respects, he had a god home 
training.” He was surety af .observer of 
nature. A passage from one of his latest 
works on “ Divine Providence" attests 
this. It is charming to read it after the 
lapse of these centuries. ; ‘ 

Do not the creatures oo vace ot to 
denfs trumpet forth ¢ wisdom and provi- 
dence of the Godhead? The hedgehog, with 
his spines, most cpeventy carries a me 
q tity of fruit to its dwelling place, by 
rolling over the fruit and planting its spines 
im it. Alpine rats, or marmots, which we 
now call the mountain rats, station one of 
their number upon an elevation, that, as 
they run about intent upon their work, no 
sudden danger may fall upon them without 
his sudden ~~ of warning, while ‘mean- 
time the rest of the band carry off the soft- 
es* hay from all around. And when they 
need wagons they turn themselves into 
wagons by turns, one lying upon his back 
and holding fast with all his feet the hay 
loaded upon his belly and chest, while 
another seizes by the tafl hie comrade, thus 
transformed into a chariot, and dr: him 
with the plunder to their dwelling ce to 
enable them to sleep through the inclem- 
ency of the harsh Winter season. The 
squirrel, dragging a broad bit of wood to 
the shore by its mouth, uses it as a boat to 
cross the water, hoisting its bushy tail, and 
being thus driven by the favoring breeze 
needs no other sail. What word, what 
speech, pray, can proclaim the divine wis- 
dom as well as these creatures which are 
among almost the humblest of living 
things? And do net things without sensa- 
tion bear witness that the power and good- 
ness and vivifying force of the Godhead 
are ever with them? 

Are we not reading a poem in prose? And 
does not the following attest the majesty 
and loveliness of rare poetic thought as 
well as the devout spirit? 

The dew and rain bear witness to the 
presence of the Divine Power and Life. 
The mountains, dull, clumsy, /ifeless mass 
that they are, hold fast and strengthen 
the earth as bones do the flesh; they bar 
the way to passage, or make it difficult; 
though heavier than the surface of the 
earth, they swim upon it and sink not In. 
Do they not proclaim the invincible power 
of the Godhead and the solidity and vast- 
ness of His grandeur? 

Stern old warrior of the church militant, 
his heart felt’ the tenderness of sacred 
things and the power of the unseen filled 
his soul. Of the great lights of the Ref- 
ormation, his contemporaries, and those 
who came after him, some were to 
peacefully in their homes, some to mount 
on the martyr’s chariot to their orown, 
but he was to die in battle. He lay among 
the slain in no holy—but a very unholy and 
unfraternal war. But so it was to be. Let 
Mr. Jackson tell the story of the fatal 
battle of Cappel, a veritable Flodden Field 
to the people ef Zurich: 

On Oct. 11, 1581, the Zurichers were at- 
tacked on the east and south at the same 
time. Both sides hurled opprobrious epl- 
thets against one another. ‘‘ Worshippers 
of idols!" if 

‘Godless Papists!"' cried the one; ‘ Sac- 
rilegious scamps!"’ “ Damned heretics: 
cried those on the other side. 

But the fight was an unequal one. The 
Zurich contingent only numbered two thou- 
sand seven hundred. While eight thousand 
Foresters were pitted against them. The 
army of the City fought with heroism, but 
all in vain. The battle became a panic, the 
panic a rout. . 

Zwingli was among the slain. Wounded 
twice in the legs by a spear and his helmet 
shivered, as it even now bears witness, by 
a stone, he had fallen down One of the 
Foresters, out lundering the dead and 
wounded, found him lying on his back, his 
hands folded as in ‘prayer, and his eyes 
directed to heaven. In kindly fashion he 
offered to call.a priest to hear his dying 
confession... Unable to speak Zwingli shook 
his head. *The Forester then said: “If 
you cannot speak or make confession, pray 
in your heart to the Mother of God, and call 
upon the saints, that God in His grace 
may accept you.” 

Zwingli again shook his head and 
tinued to look heavenward. This 
marked him as a Protestant It 
enough. They reviled him and called him a 
heretic. A Captain of Unterwald brutally 
drove his sword into him and gave him re- 
So, unknown to 
around him, the Reformer of German 
Switzerland lay in the midst of his 
A deathless, fiery soul! He fills not 
great a in the firmament the 
world’s heroes as Luther or Calvin, but his 
own particular stars shine with undimmed 
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Opening of the New Public Library 
in Newark. 


The new Free Public Library at Newark 
N. J., was formally opened in that city on 
Thursday afternoon, March 14. The exer- 
cises took place in the library building, be- 
ginning at 4 P. M. The following was the 
programme in brief: Prayer, the Rev. Dr. 
Lewis Lampman; presentation of the keys, 
John H. Rankin, representing the archi- 
tects, Rankin & Kellogg of Philadelphia, 
Penn.; acceptance of the keys, Edward H 
Duryee, Chairman of the Building Commit- 
tee of the Board of Trustees; addresses by 
Mayor James M. Seymour as President of 
the board, Cortlandt Parker, Mer. George 
H. Doane, Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress; James H. Canfield, Librarian of 
Columbia University, and Librarian Frank 
P. Hill of the institution; benediction, the 
Rev. Louis Shreve Osborne. 

At 6 o’cloek, when the exercises were 
concluded, the building was thrown open 
to public inspection, and a large number 
of visitors -thronged the various rooms of 
a truly handsome library. 

Work on the buliding, now practically 
completed, was begun in March, 1806, when 
the City of Newark authorized its erection. 
The total cost of the building has been 
about %400,000. The site was bought for 
$106,000. The main building is 1 feet 
wide by 157 feet deep, with a basement and 
four stories. The design is in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance, the front and re- 
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being faced. with Indiatia limestone. 
The various library fooms are finished with 
oak trimmings, except’ If tlie case of the 
Directors’ room, wheté/inahogany is used. 
The various walls Sete tinted with -solid 
Pompeian reds, greéhs, dha’Yeliows. Glass 
is used where possible ‘for flooring, and win- 
dows have been arrangéd’ so that the nat- 
ural lighting is as nedr perfect as may’ be. 
The artiffclal light is Hkewise most ¢xcel- 
lent. 

Three large apartments occupy ,the 
fourth floor. It is intended to use. these 
respectively as a lecture room and ‘art gal- 
lery and a museum. Charles Scribner's 
Sons have loaned to the library something 
like 150 original drawings and paintings 
that were prepared for use in books pub- 
Uvhed by them or for their magazine. These 
have been hung in the several rooms of 
the library, and are very effective decora- 
tive details. Some of the very best of mod- 
ern illustrations are represented in the col- 
lection. Other notable wall decorations ap- 
pear on the second floor and consist of 
eight@en enlarged reproductions of printers’ 
marks, beginning with Caxton, and show- 
ing some of the most famous names. A 
public bicycle room has been provided, not- 
withstanding the perceptible decadence of 
the popularity of wheeling. 

One of the most interesting rooms in the 
building is that devoted to the children. It 
is known as the “ children’s room.” ‘The 
furnishings are all diminutive, and the 
chairs, desks, tables, and book shelves are 
all modified so as to be child size. The ap- 
pearance of this room is that of a doll 
house or a toy library, but the rooms for 
children to be found tn most of the 
newly constructed libraries in the country, 
qnd therefore why not in the Newark Insti- 
tution? Book lifts, special dust draughts, 
ventilation for the books, a bindery in the 
building itself for binding, rebinding, and 
repair; tea and retiring rooms for the at- 
tendants, cataloguing rooms, and every- 
thing that skill and forethought, aided by 
personal visits to various libraries all over 
this great country of ours, have conspired 
together to make the Newark Public Li- 
brary as now completed a complete model 


are 


| in both construction and appointment. 


The construction has been under the 
charge of Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, who re- 
ports that less than twenty visiting 
committees have been at the Newark Li- 
brary during the last year study the 
plans and see the devices to be used there. 
The Mayor of Syracuse and several others 
associated with him were 
‘Free access to shelves "’ will be the rule 
at Newark. Thée number of volumes now 
in this library is between 80,000 and 90,000, 
The capacity provided for is about three or 
four times this number, that 
growth will be possible. 

Promptly on Friday morning the library 
was open for business, and in spite of the 


not 


to 


recent visitors, 


so large 


aspect and smell of newness that was ob- 
servable, the attendants were at their posts 
ready to aid those seeking to use this great 
institution. A delivery wagon provides fa- 
cilities for the transportation of books to 
the various sub-stations, and permanent 
work is now going on as if the building had 
not so recent been opened. Five days and 
a half were required to move the books 
from the old to the new building, but all 
was accomplished without mishap. The 
Newark Library has a great work to do, 
and the influence it will exert in the busy 
manufacturing @ty where it is situated will 
be powerful and far-reaching. 
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California 
observed during 


some seventeen years In the opening 
chapier the author compares a chosen spot 
in England, a Surrey garden, with a valle y 
the Pacific Slope. The first is “ 
of yesterday the latter 
of Fifty 
fornia was the Lotos land. 
The * danced 
sang."’ Work was a thing unknown 
were simple primitive people, content with 
grateful to God for the blessings 
vouchsafed them. Such as they were, how- 
ever, the Pacific Slope will never see their 
like again. One song of theirs Mr. Vachell 
still remembers; the refrain ‘ Adios, 
adios; para sempre adios."" He writes that 
“was the song of the Latin to the 
all-conquering Anglo-Saxon.’ 
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day progress California 


followed by 


has made 
the rule of 
progression If mining, fruit 
viticulture have gone on with 
leaps and bounds, mechanical advance has 
also phenomenal It be 
forgotten that the battleship Oregon was 
built in California, and as Mr. Vachell ex- 
presses it, “‘To the hands and brains that 
have constructed the Oregon nothing 
be deemed impossible." 
Describing the overuse 
West, Mr. Vachell writes: 


been must never 


can 


of alcohol in the 


I hold no brief for the Woman's Chris‘ian 
Temperance Union, I pronounce prohibi..on 
a sorry plank in any political platform; but 
I do believe that working among individ- 
uals—-fathers, husbands, and brothers—the 
women are justified in demanding total ab- 
stinence; they are not likely to obtain it. 
The experiment has been tried again and 
again; it has always failed. And in thé past 
seventeen years I have seen so many seem- 
ingly sound apples drop rotten from the 
tree, gin-sodden and worthless. In England 
drunkenness is confined to a certain elass; 
the drunkards of the West are ubiquitous. 
You find them everywhere, except, be it 
said, in the pulpit. . The doctors, the law- 
yers, the business men are the worst of- 
fenders, for they nip, nip, nip all day long, 
till they become, as they are called, whisky 
and cease, for the practical pu 
poses of life, to be men at all. What has 
been done to check the growth of this mon- 
strous tumor has been done by the women, 
and to them be the credit. 


There is too Httle home education. The 

*LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC SLOPB, 
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everindulgent parents say that their little 
ones can “ only have one good time in their 
lives.” A mother “ who is both cook and 
housekeeper cannot-play the part of school- 
mistress."' .The author, like a great many 
other peopke,mot English, does not believe 
in too great liberty for either boys or girls, 
and most particularly not for the latter. 
The precocity of these children is astound- 
ing. The author has something to say as 
to the character of the journals which chil- 
dren on the Pacific Slope are permitted to 
read. Too great familiarity with crime of 
the most degrading kind necessarily per- 
verts the young reader, be he a, boy or a 
girl. Reverting once more to the methods 
of training, Mr. Vachell writes: 

You seldom see a father or a mother pa- 


tiently and laboriously teaching a child 
The common round is distasteful to the 
people of the West; the trivial task is ab- 
horrent, The “ grind’ of slowly imparting 


to a child habits of self-control, obedience, 
and a sense of duty is a treadmill that few 
dare to mount Those who can afford it 
pay others to train their children for them, 


and this training is, as a rule, intermittent 
and ineffective. 

Ranch life, business life, and the English- 
man in the West are all treated Mr. | 
Vachell, being a sportsman, describes in 
proper manner the shooting of large and 
small game and sea and fresh water fish- 
ing. At the conclusion, in an appendix, the 
statistics of California are presented ‘To 
see oursel's as others see us!"’ is a very 


g00d thing, 
thanks for 
written 


and Mr 
the very excellent book he 
about ourselves. 


Vachell deserves our 
has | 


Eugene Field’s “Sharps and Flats.”* 


Mr. Slason Thompson, the comptier of 
the two volumes gathered from Eugene 
Field's contributions to his daily ‘ Sharps 
and Flats" column in The Chicago Dally 
News, now The Chicago Record, says this 
column was for a short time called ‘* Cur- 
rent Mr. Field taking his new 
heading from the title of a play by Clay M. 
Greene and Mr. Thompson, which Messrs. 
Robson and Crane were playing in 1883. 

Before coming to Chicago Eugene Field 
had attracted considerable attention in the 
newspaper world by his inimitable Denver 
Tribune 


Gossip," 








primer stories, but his fame as a 
newspaper writer dates from August, 1883, 
when “ Sharps and Flats’ began to inter- 
est first Chicago and then the world in 
general. The amount of work Mr. Field 
accomplished for this column is simply 
enormous, some idea of its extent being 


gathered from the fact that for six days of 
the week, for twelve years, he contributed 
thereto about 2,000 words daily. 

His earliest work for this column had 
the character of a sort of breezy table talk, 
@ daily gossip about people and passing 
events. Sometimes, however,/ the_ whole 
column would be filled by a “ profitable 
tale,”” while more than 90 per cent. of all 
the verse Field wrote, Mr. Thompson tells 
us, was first printed in this column. After 
1885 these paragraphs began to show the 
effect of Mr. Field's repeated readings in 
Malory’s *‘ Morte d’Arthur,"’ Percy's “ Rel- 
iques,’"" and other old English ballads, 
through the archaic English in which so 
much of his best work was written. In 1888 
his tendency toward bibliomania became 
evident, and from that time to the end his 
paragraphs became more bookish in tone 
and subject. His paraphrases of Horace 
and the majority of his beautiful cradle 
songs date from about the same period. In- 
deed, much of the matter which has de- 
lighted so many readers in book form 
first saw the light in this column. “ The 
House’ and “ The Love Affairs of a Bib- 
liomaniac"’ were thus printed in success- 
ive chapters of 300 agate lines, the final 
chapter of the latter book appearing in 
“Sharps and Flats" on Oct. 30, 1895, while 
the last appearance of this column was on 


Nov. 2, 1805, Eugene Fieid dying two days 
later. 
Tt is nearly twelve years since Mr. 


Thompson assisted Eugene Field in the 
publication of a “ Little Book of Profitable 
Tales" and a “Littl Book of Western 
Verse,” which contained what Mr. Field 
considered the best of his prose and verse 
which had appeared prior to 1888, chosen 
all of it with a zealous care not lavished 
upon his other books. These two always 
remained his favorite volumes, not so much 
because they were th? first as because they 
re nted his best work during ten of his 
most fruitful years. 

The present volumes, aggregating some- 
thing over 500 pages, contain what Mr. 
Thompson and probably the Pield family 
think the best of the vast remaining mat- 
ter. 

The contents of these two volumes is so 
thoroughly in Field's peculiar vein that it 
is hard to decide which to choose and which 
to leave unnoticed. Here are both grave 
and gay, paragraphs pofitical, personal, and 
bookish, more profitable tales, and verses 
equally varied in subject and treatment. 

We find Field gravety discussing the 
“ Philology of the Jag,"’ tracing the word 
back to St. Jago, and telling us that in the 
course of centuries the final letter has been 
eliminated, so that now in place of St. Jago 
of Arthur's day we find “ the plain, simple, 
unostentatious jag; which. however, large 
may have been its losses in other respects, 
has lost none of its popularity among the 
peoples of the earth.” Or, equally inter- 
ested in tracing the derivation of “In the 
soupe,”” professing to find the phrase in 
old English books, such as the “ Schole 
House of Husbands,” (1583,) Containing? 
But wherein shait these things profit you, 
When that you ence get in ye soupe? 
Or finding in’ Quaries’s “ Emblems”. the 
equally absurd: i ta 
When’one doth flounder in ye soupe, 

Mr, Fels aot nemees ene “ Evil 
Renqpice of Borrowing Books,’’ in which.he 
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a YORK, 


NAPOLEON. 


‘*T desire to congratulate you, 
complete and impartial, as well as interesting and attractive, Life of Napoleon. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 16; 1901. 


- To Be Published Monday, the ‘J8th. 


With a Sketch of Josephine. 
Richly Illustrated. 
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By IDA M. TARBELL, 


Cloth, 8bo, $2.50. 


‘on having furnished the public with, such a 


The pictures are also most 


interesting; few of them have ever before been put within reach of the general reader, at least not in such a 


fine setting.’’ 


A SACK OF SHAKINGS. 


The ‘ shakings 
mate. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


” are bits of waste accumulated during a voyage 
The present volume gives a series of pictures of life at sea. 


T HE RAILROAD. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


and are the perquisites of the first 


Cloth, 16mo, 50 Cents, 


A collection of Railroad Stories selected from McClure’s Magazine. 


Speaking of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ETIQUETTE the Zoston Journal remarks: 


on ‘ manners for everyday use.’ 


this country for the rest of the century.’’ 


LINCOLN : 


says he believes thoroughly In buying, read- 
ing, and keeping books, as follows * But 
one that would be surely profited by books 
should own them if he can, and should have 
them for companions continually 
him." 

The poems herein contained are as varied 
im style and subject as is Mr. Field's 
prose, a few selections being given to show 
the range of his verse in the 
lection: 

YOURS FRATERNALLY. 


An editor in Kankakee, 
Once falling in a burning passion 
With a vexatious rival, he 
Wrote him a letter in this fashion: 
“You are an ass, uncouth and rude, 
And will be one eternally.” 
Then, in an absent-minded mood, 
He signed it, ‘* Yours fraternally.” 


around 


present col- 





GRANT. 


His was the sword that from its scabbard 
leapt 

To cleave the way where freedom could be 
won, 

And where it led a conquering army swept 
Till all was done. 
. . . * . . 

And now a spirit, speeding from above, 
Chills that great heart with his destroy- 
ing breath, 
And all a people's reverence and love 
Are mocked by death. 





TO DENMAN THOMPSON 


ere’s somethin’ in your homely ways, 
our simple speech and honest face, 
That takes us back to other days 

And to a distant, cherished place. 
We seem to see the dear old hills, 

The clover patch, the pickerel pond, 
And we can hear the mountain rills 
A-singin’ in the hage beyond. 


T 





SONG. 


Why do the bells of Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely, shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger's cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay, 
Pillowed soft upon the hay; 

And its mother sung and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the holy child"! 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 





MY SABINE FARM. 
this cozy Sabine farm 


fhat breeds my spdonebely? 
Why is my ntuse down with the blues 
Instead of and jelly? 
A secret this between us: 
I'm shy of a ecenas 
And what's. oh, what's a Sabine farm to 
me without Maecenas! 





The volumes are printed by the De Vinne 
Presa, and bound uniform with the other 
Field books issued by the Scribners. They 
will form an indispensable addition to any 
Field collection. 


Methodism.* 

An interesting feature of this “ Illustrat- 
ed History of Methodism" is a chart pre- 
pared by the Rev. Dr. A. P. George, show- 
ing the growth of Methodiem since the 
formation of the first society in 174, ac- 
curately recording the congregations 
formed in the first quarter of the last 
century, those following the great revival 









HIS BOOK. 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers, New York. 


' 
| 
| “* This book is of such excellent quality and comprehensive proportions that it may fairly be described as the last word 
| There can be no good excuse to publish another ‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ in 


Second.” Edition Ready, 





‘* A Classic 
20th Century 
Romance, 


sane and sensible, poetic- 
ally conceived, artistical- 
ly wrought,” is what the 
Commercial Advertiser 
says of 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


It is the dainty and ex- 
uisite Romance of a 
orest Maid, her Lover, 

and her Wild Animal 

apa eins out 


their ether. 
No Nai Win- 
ter has | had such Praise. 


Mastrated. $1.50. 


Is OUT 


Jefferson exulted, 
but 


Washing ton mourned, 


at the strange rebellion of 
the poor against the rich 
im 1786. This event 
makes the background 
for the new romance 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY 


It is the best story ever 
written by the author of 
“Looking Backward.” 
Mr. Howells, the sever- 
est critic of romantic nov- 
els, puts it the very first 
of modern historical ro- 


mances, 


lilus‘rated. $1.50. 





OF 
a 


EVERNESS 


TO-DAY. 


It Contains Many Good Things. 
All Book and News Dealers Sell it. 








with such phases of Methodism as are 
maintained by the Salvation Army and 
other societies of practical Christianity. 

In every respect the book is a “ history,”’ 
for it is a correct and graphic account of 
the past events of Methodist communities 


work. The illustrations are of every va- 
riety and are fine examples of half-tone 


work. Not only do we have a profusion of 








etchings. In fact, without the text we 
should have a valuable and interesting pic- 
torial history of Methodism. 


| As to the text, that Seems to contain the 
working out of 


istory on quite 
unconventional nae "Prem the first chap- 


story a cosmopo) At the be- 
ginning we have, an "explanation of the 
formative thfleemoaateint John Wesley, and 

the conditions preratiing~at Oxfor? at his 
time, which showed the need of a»new or- 
ganization to meet the wants of early Eng- 
Jish expansion and commercialism. ™ 
then onward the point of view maintained 
by the authors is political and literary as 
well as religious, 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1901. 


THE STUDY OF DOCUMENTS. 


There is no subject more fascinating to 
most intelligent men who have given any 
attention to it than “ expert " knowledge 
of writing, and the means by which it is 
to be acquired. In the éye of the law— 
“devant la loi tous sont nigauds,” says 
the ancient French gibe—we are all ex- 
perts in the writing of one whom we 
have “seen write,” or in any writing 
with which we are “ familiar,” and yet 
the records are crowded with cases show- 
ing the extreme risk in depending on 
readily seen resemblances or differences 
to establish the genuinenegs or falsity of 
writing. On the other hand, the violent 
and frequent contradiction of experts by 
experts, and the fact that, under our 
present system, experts are hired by op- 
posing parties to sustain their respective 
sides, have led to a general discrediti 
of all expert testimony and a feeling th 
it is in great part either fallacious or 
wilfully deceptive. 

In these circumstances, a_ scientific 
study of all that pertains to written doc- 
uments—either to the establishment of 
essential characteristics in writing or to 
the evidence of change or fraud—is of 
obvious value. “Such a study is offered in 
the revised edition of a little work by 
Prof. Persifor Frazer, (Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia.) In its earlier editiomit was de- 
scribed by the famous M. Bertillon of 
Paris as “ the only scientific work on the 
subject.” In its latest form it more fully 
deserves the description of “ scientific,” 
though the present writer cannot pre- 
tend to know if it be the “only” one. 
The function of science is to inquire, 
with no prejudice and no wish as to the 
result beyond the wish to attain as much 
of the truth as possible, and with a mind 
firmly held open to all new instruction 
and suggestion. It is this function that 
Prof. Frazer undertakes to perform with 
reference to “ bibliotics,” which is his 
rather harsh technical title for ‘‘ The 
Study of Documents.” A chemist and 
geologist of standing, severely trained at 
home and in Germany, of wide and va- 
ried experience, he brings to this partic- 
ular work the mental and moral qualifi- 
gifted 
Even the unscientifically edu- 
cated reader can readily perceive in his 
work the evidence of these qualifications. 

The littie work practically divides 
itself in two parts. One deals succinctly 
but precisely with what may be called 
the physical basis of documents, the pa- 
per, ink, pens, tape, wax, &c., and the 
examination of them by microscope or 
chemicals, to “detect evidence of change 
or of fraud. The other, and to the gen- 
eral reader the more interesting, relates 
to the evidence that writing affords as 
to the personality of the writer and as to 
the identity or difference of the writers 
of given examples. 
wide field of ‘‘ forgery’ in all its forms. 
The foundation of Prof. Frazer’s treat- 
ment of this branch of the subject is the 
fact that any habitual human action is 
marked by a considerable number of 
characteristics, mostly unconscious, pe- 
culiar to the actor, and capable of analy- 
sis and detection. The three methods to 
which he attaches the most importance, 
and which are original with himself, are, 
first, the use of the composite photo- 
graph of signatures or other oft-repeated 
words, to secure an ideal or unconscious 
standard of writing for comparison; 
second, the use of measurements and 
numerical averages of parts of sentences, 
words, and letters,.and the determina- 
tion of ratios of such parts, tending to 
show evidencé se Dutres habits; third, 
the examination, umder the microscope, 
of the minute.variations in form, direc- 
tion, and strength of a stroke, depending 
apparently on the peculiar changes in the 
nerve force of writers in the act of writ- 
ing. 

This is a very bare summary of these 
features of Prof. Frazer’s work, and can 


cations of a and conscientious 


scientist. 


This embraces the 


be of nd service to our readers beyond 
conveying our own Impression that the 
spirit and method of the author are es- 
sentially scientific, and so inducing them 
to consult the work itself. One feature of 
the work it is only just to indicate with 
emphasis. It is marked by the consistent 
modesty and restraint of the true investi- 
gator. Not only is there no assumption, 
of infallibility; there is the constant as- 
sumption that infallibility cannot be at- 
tained, and the reader rises from the 
study of the book with a feeling that 
strong preponderance of evidence is all 
that the author claims for his most con- 
vineing propositions. It would not be 
courteous to Prof. Frazer to give promi- 
nence to this trait of the sincere and 
intelligent scientist in all lines of in- 
quiry, were it not that “experting” in 
handwriting is followed by so many ina 
manner so entirely different. As it is, we 
think it within bounds to say, whatever 
the value that ultimately may be as- 


‘signed to Prof. Frazer's achievements, 


that no one at present can claim the right 
to an opinion on the general subject un- 
til he has mastered this little volume. 

“ DREAMLAND.” 

A gentleman, who doubtless believed 
that by being rich and successful! in busi- 
ness he had attained the highest success 
in life, recently expressed his disapprov- 
al of college men on the ground that 
they were always in “ dreamland.” Now, 
thére. is no great difficulty in determin- 
ing “What” this gentleman meant by 
“@reamland.” To one’ who does not 
prize culture, it is the land of dreams, 
the realm of the immaterial, the domain 
of the unpractical. Literature and art 
are dreams that have come out of this 
land and recorded themselves in forms of 
imperishable beauty. These products of 
the dreaming imagination do not com- 
mend themselves to one who discerns 
the road to wealth and power only in the 
avenue of business. 

But is the college man always in 
“ dreamland ”’? Certainly the charge 
that he spends too much of his time and 
energy in the study of athletics does not 
consist with the other. We might, too, 
observe that in most collegiate institu- 
tions in these days the majority of the 
students take technical or professional 
courses; but let us concede that our 
friend referred to the scholastic student 
of the academic course. What then? 
Does it follow that this man is a 
dreamer? 

The charge cannot be sustained. Some 
college men do indeed live in the land of 
idle fancy, but so do many men who 
never saw a college, and they sometimes 
make their dreams real in great results. 
On the other hand, it is not unusual for 
men of great business interests to send 
their sons to college. Surely these men 
should know whether the university 
diploma is likely to be the badge of a 
dreamer. Surely of all men the great 
railroad kings and the practical politi- 
cians should know whether a 
education would be likely to unfit their 
sons for the hard business of a practical 
life. Yet both Vanderbilts and Crokers 
send their" sons to college. And Wall 
Street is filled with men who have among 
their choicest memories the fruitful days 
of their university careers. These men 
have not found that a university educa- 
tion kept them always in dreamland. 
They have probably learned that the ex- 
ercise of their mental faculties in the 
problems of the higher education gave 
them a training well suited to their prep- 
aration for dealing with the larger prob- 


lems of commerce and finance, 
_ 


college 


THE FUNCTION OF PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES. 

Many of our esteemed daily and gen- 
eral contemporaries, in various parts of 
the country, have joined us in having 
fun with the extraordinary behavior of 
the “‘ Reading Committee,” if that be the 
proper name of it, of the Boston Public 
Library. That was undoubtedly an ex- 
traordinary list of exclusions that the 
library gave. It did not even speak very 
well for the culture of Boston. There 
were several morals to be drawn from it, 
and several have been drawn. One was 
summed up in the famous advice of the 
old Judge to the young Judge, as report- 
ed by Joseph Miller: “‘Give your decis- 
ions, since you must, but don’t give your 
reasons, since you needn't.” Another is 
a kind of expansion and paraphrase of 
the saying of the Greek Joe Miller, 
“ Gnothi seauton,” which, being thus in- 


terpreted and expanded, signifies, ‘ Take 


nothing too solemnly, least of all your- 
self.” ~ 

This does not. mean that we accept al- 
together the explanation of an esteemed 
contemporary that the Reading Commit- 
tee of the Boston Public Library is what 
it calls a “ hennery,’’ whatever precise- 
ly it may mean by that designation. But 
it does perhaps imply something to. the 
point. It implies the capacity to tell 
your fellow-beings, with authority, that 
you know what is good for them better 
than they know themselves. Unless you 
are paid for prescribing for them, this 
shows a certain degree of intellectual ar- 
rogance on your part. As we have al- 
ready pointed out, the opinions of a 
“ Reading Committee” given for noth- 
ing are presumabf? inferior to the 
opinions of publishers’ readers, the 
value of which is at least in part estab- 
lished by the fact that somebody has 
been found to pay money for them. 
Without doubt, there is an element of 
priggishness in the production of gratu- 
itous opinions, when they contradict the 
paid opinions. We do not, upon the 
whole, judge that it would be an irrepar- 
able loss, on the part of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, to discontinue a committee 
which, upon its own showing, has both 
time and brains “ to burn.” 

But ther@is a larger moral. What is a 
public library “ for’? We do not mean 
whether or not it is a mere occasion for 
immortality, or at least notoriety and 
busyness, for Mr. Andrew Carnegie or 
any other uneasy benefactor. But is it 
to create a public demand, or only to 
minister to an existing demand? Is it a 
drug store, where things likely to benefit 
the patient are dispensed on prescrip- 
tions, even if he finds them nasty, or a 
confectionery store, where the patient is 
encouraged to consult her own appetite 
and ruin her.own digestion? Really, it 
seems to us that about nine-tenths of the 
current discussion, to which we ourselves 
have given our share of space and atten- 
tion, are vitiated by a want of prelimi- 
nary understanding upon this point. 
What is the point of keeping a drug store, 
on the one hand, and complaining that 
people do not come to it unless there is 
something the matter with them and 
they have been prescribed for, or, on the 
other hand, of keeping a candy store, 
and complaining that you have no de- 
mand for senna and squills, for Gibbon 
and Motley? If one calls himself a libra- 
rian, he ought to make up his mind 
whether he is there to fill the patient's 
own prescription or that of some regular 
literary practitionér. One of the corolla- 
ries that would seem to follow a strict 
definition is that, while there miay be ex- 
cellent reason for an “ endowed " dispen- 
sary, there is none whatever for an en- 
dowed candy store. The taste for sweets 
may be left to the law of supply and de- 
mand. We commend this thought to the 
librarians who are not sure whether they 
are dispensing drugs or candies. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


While a revival of interest in the long- 
spun-out novels of Anthony Trollope is 
probably out of the question, yet Mr. G. 
S. Street’s earnest plea for Trollope as a 
twentieth century novelist, in the cur- 
rent number of The Cornhill Magazine, 
does honor equally to its author’s head 
and heart. Mr. Street likes Trollope as 
much as some folks like Jane Austen, 
and he wants others to like him. While 
he is certainly not trying to develop a 
“Trollope cult,” he hopes to set the 
youngsters reading ‘“‘ Barchester Tow- 
ers"’ and “ Orley Farm.” Perhaps some 
of them will start, under Mr. Street's in- 
fluence, and brush up an acquaintance 
with a middle-of-the-nineteenth-century 
novelist whose books gentle and modest 
Thackeray thought so smart and enter- 
taining; but few will stick to it, we are 
sure. 

There is a piquant example of paradox 
in Mr. Street’s plea. Declaring that Trol- 
lope did not take himself seriously, which 
is questionable, he says that because a 
man does not take his works seriously it 
does not follow that the works them- 
selves may not be serious. Trollope’s 
works, even the least important of them, 
are all serious enough in their way, as 
good in workmanship and material as 
their author could possibly make them; 
and we are inclined to the opinion that 
he took himself and them seriously every 
day of his life. Because he was one of 
the least vain and least self-deluded of 
writers he wrote of himself in that de- 


lightf{ul Autobiography, which has so 


often been called the best of his works, 
as few authors would write. Hé frankly 
declared his. belief, that his, works would 
not live in “ the; next.-eentury.” Well, 
that century ’/f® here; ‘dnd@‘anh admirer of 
Trollope, at its yéty:thrésnota, Taments 
the neglect of him, practically admitting 
that his novels, if not dead, are dying. 

Yet they were very much alive for a 
long while. In twenty years this most 
practical and methodical of all the Eng- 
lish novelists earned $350,000 writing 
books—a return “comfortable but not 
splendid,” as he expressed it. In a cer- 
tain sense he showed “ the very age and 
body of the time, its form and pressure,” 
through part of the sixth and all of the 
seventh and eighth decades of the cent- 
ury. In the eighties he was already old- 
fashioned. He died in 1882, aged sixty- 
seven, and the publication of his obituary 
notices and the fresh vogue of the new 
edition of his Autobiography, origi- 
nally published in 1876, set folks to read- 
ing “Dr. Thorne” and “The Small 
House at Allington” again, but not for 
long. 

In fact, Trollope’s best characters were 
the merest sketches, and it was always 
impossible to remember the names of 
most of his personages. The “ little Eng- 
land” of his novels was very little and 
very colorless. One of his kindest critics 
in his own hour said of him that he de- 
scribed scenes in life minutely, but never 
permitted his reader to look upon them, 
He was not, in the truer sense, a realist, 
though he laid so much stress on the lit- 
tle and comparatively unimportant 
things of life, the afternoon Calis, the 
gossip, the householder’s economies, the 
cups of tea; he was not a close and in- 
spired observer of human nature. 

The manners of sixties, among gener- 
ally nice people in urban and rural Eng- 
land he pictured truthfully, but those 
manners were dreadfully ‘‘ unimportant,” 
or seem so now. But Anthony Trollope 
fulfilled his purpose, and while there is 
no sounder reason for the youngsters to 
read his novels now than for reading 
Miss Burney’s, his name is not to be de- 
It is 
enough for such a writer to decently 
serve his own age and “ let posterity take 
care of itself... That, it seems to us, is 
precisely what Trollope aimed to do. 


spised or his fame written small. 


STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH. 


In one of the February issues of Cham- 
bers's Journal will be found an interesting 
article, which should be known to all Ste- 
venson lovers, ‘* Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Hills of Home."" The paper, which will be 
found delightful from start to finish, is 
written by one who seems to know her 
Edinburgh and its surrounding country 
thoroughly—Eve Blantyre Simpson, the au- 
thor of “ Stevenson's Edinburgh Life,"’ and 
an old friend of the Stevenson family, one 
with whom and with whose brother, ‘ The 
Cigarette,”’ Robert Louis Stevenson was in- 
timate in his boyish days. 

Miss Simpson's account of these “ Hills 
of Home,” a phrase borrowed from Ste- 
venson’s own wish ‘to behold you again 
in dying, Hills of Home,’’ assumes much 
importance, not only through the connec- 
tion this locality has with Stevenson's 
Edinburgh days, but because through his 
love for the surrounding country and vivid 
memory of walks and days spent in such 
surroundings we find repeated mention of 
the places in the neighborhood of Edin- 
burgh, while the scenes and events of the 
majority of his nofels are there laid, with 
careful and loving accuracy as to 
every spot so clearly recognizab'c 
that it is easy to follow both from his 
books and from his letters his favorite 
haunts around his beloved city. 

Stevenson writes in 1875 of a walk his 
father and he took down to the coast and 
along the shore between Granton and 
Cramond, which had always been a favor- 
ite. ‘The Frith closes gradually together 
before you; the coast runs in a series of 
most beautifull¥Y molded bays; hill after 
hill, wooded and softly outlined, trends 
away in front till the two shores grow to- 
gether.’ The scenery of this favorite walk 
was so vividly impressed upon his imagina- 
tion that in 1894, in ‘ St. Ives,"’ he makes 
the latter, who had returned to the neigh- 
borhood of his prison, take the self-same 
route to Cramond. As we approach it now, 
it is with surprise we find how absolutely 
accurate is Stevenson's “looking forth 
over a great flat of quicksand to where a 
little islet stands planted in the sea.” 

Queensferry, too, five miles beyond Cram- 
ond, was a favorite haunt of Stevenson's; 
the place, as lately as his day, being 
reached by a stage coach carrying the 
mails from Edinburgh to Dumferline. The 
“Hawes Inn” is celebrated in the pages 
of Scott’s “ Antiquary,"”’ as well as through 
being the spot from which David Balfour 
started on his unintentional voyage in the 
Covenant. And Miss Simpson tells us so 
accurate are Stevenson's descriptions in 
** Kidnapped’ that, as we sail up Loch 
Linnhe, past Lismore and Appin, we eager- 
ly watch the birch-fringed road which 
skirts the shore, trying to identify the 
exact hillside upon which David fled after 
witnessing the murder of Colin Rey. On 


such 
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the opposite shore, with its bare mountains, 
dwelt the catechist Henderland, and there 


he entertained the hungry David, taking 
him later in ‘his boat across the loch, 
beyond ‘green Appin. While here, after 


their Jong. danger-fraught journey, David 
and Alan finally. ended their companion- 
ship in a bend ‘of Corstorphine Hill, known 
as ‘Rest and Be Thankful.’ The road 
from here back to Edinburgh was a favor- 
ite with Stevenson, who knew every inch 
of the ground. Other literary memories 
cluster around it—Ravelston, whose garden 
Scctt immortalized as Tully Veolan in 
“ Waverley "; Craigecrook, under the lee of 
Corstorphine, Lord Jeffrey's home; while 
Carlyle is said to have often taken that 
road from his house in Comely Bank to 
Craigerook. As he neared Edinburgh Ste- 
venson often paused to watch from Dean 
Bridge for the flash of Inchkeith's beacon, 
one of Thomas Stevenson's lighthouses. So 
thoroughly was all this impfessed on Ste- 
venson's mind that, twenty years later, he 
placed Catriona’s Edinburgh home on the 
slopes leading to the Valley of the Water 
of Leith, a mile or two above the spot 
where he made David Balfour of Shaws 
meet once more his old Jacobite ally, Alan 
Brech Stewart. 

Colinton is now within such easy reach of 
Edinburgh that many journey there to see 
the old manse and garden once the prop- 
erty of Stevenson's grandfather, the Rev. 
Lewis Balfour; this child's paradise of R. 


L. S&S. encircled by the dirty Water of 
Leith, which “made such music in his 
memory.” Houses now closely surround 


“the deep dip in the valley overhung with 
trees,” yet the church, the manse, and the 
garden are but litgle changed. 

Swanston, too, of which Stevenson says in 
* Picturesque Notes on Edinburgh,’’ “ the 
spot is breezy and agreeable, both in name 
and aspect, and rustically scented," is also 
in danger of becoming a suburb of Edin- 


burgh. Around this cottage cluster all 
sorts of Stevensonian memories. St. Ives 
found sanctuary in this ‘“ gargoyled” 


house, while in ‘‘ Memories and Portraits” 
will be found sketches of two of the neigh- 
boring characters, John Todd, the shepherd, 
and Robert Young, the gardener; while 
many and frequent are the other refer- 
ences to this country home of which Sidney 
Colvin says: “Its scenery and associations 
sank deeply into the young man's spirit 
and vitally affected his after-thoughts and 
his art.” Here in the very kirk in which 
Archie Weir first saw young Kirsty, Ste- 
venson often sat; in one letter, speaking of 
walking over from Swanston to “ that 
beautiful church,"’ “that little cruciform 
place." In such delightful fashion Miss 
Simpson follows Stevenson over all these 
“ Hills of Heme,” doubly interesting to us, 
now as scenes in his actual life, now again 
as the setting of his novels. 


Places which were but names on a map 
or commonplace landmarks on the land- 
scape have grown dear to many, and are 
reckoued worthy of making a pilgrimage 
to because they were the homes and haunts 
of the author who lies buried on a_hilltep 
in far Samea. * © * The gaudiness of the 
tropics could not banish the dark, the true, 
the tender north from his mind. “ My 
youth lies Buried about here under every 
eather bush," Scott remarked to St. Ives, 

inting to the bare but historic Borfer 
iis through which Stevenson's escaping 
hero was ——— with the drovers when 
they encountered the great-hearted, great- 
headed Shirra. The Pentlands were where 
Robert Louis Stevenson's springtime mem- 
ories lay, not burted, for, though: he saw 
them again only as the scenery of dreams, 
from the vividness with which he recalled 
them in his last unfinished tales we feel 
his wish was granted to him, ‘to behold 
you again in dying, Hills of Home.” 





BRUNETIERE AND THE HYDE LECT- 
URES AT HARVARD. 


One of the most discouraging phases of 
existence in this mundane sphere we in- 
habit is the facility with which the fogs of 
misrepresentation obscure and distort the 
simplest truths. 

When I note the coil of mistakes that are 
winding themselves about certain simple 
facts connected with the “ Hyde’ lectures 
at Harvard | feel like some one who, ater 
seeing a street accident or horse race, hears 
the next day a loquacious busybody, with no 
personal knowledge of facts, laying down 
the law and distributing praise and blame 
with all the assurance of an eye witness. 
The truth in this case is so exceedingly 
simple it seems a shame to keep it from the 
public. 

The “Cercle Francais’ of Harvard was 
founded in 1886 with the object of fostering 
the study of Gallic literature and a better 
comprehension of that graceful language 
amoeng college students. It is under the 
auspices of this circle that representations 
of the French classics have been given each 
year by the undergraduates. It was before 
them that M. Coquelin read his paper on 
the “ Actor's Art.” ; 

In 1897; when Mr. James Hyde was Presi- 
dent of the club, an invitation was ex- 
tended by them to M. Brunetiére, who had 
come to this country to deliver the “ Percy 
Turnbull lectures" at the Johns Hopkins 
University. Their invitation was accepted, 
and the French critic read three papers on 
Moliére before the Harvard Club. 








would carry back across the sea an im- 
pression of our great country that would 
little by little strengthen the ties that bind 
the two great republics of the world to- 
gether. 

The following year, when the question of 
who should be asked tc deliver the Har- 
vard lectures had to be decided, Mr. Hyde 
naturally consulted M. Brunetiére, .who 
had seen this country, and was to a cer- 
tain extent in touch with our people. The 
name of M. Doumic, his collaborator on 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, was put for- 
ward by the editor and accepted. During 
the Winter of 1898 M. Doumic delivered 
eight lectures before the Harvard Club on 
the ‘“ Romantic’ movement in French lit- 
erature, The publicity given by the Amer- 
ican press to the experiment resulted in 
such a umber of invitations being ex- 
tended to the conferencier that before re- 
turning to France he lectured to the stu- 
dents of twenty-eight universities and col- 
leges. 

In 1899 Mr. Hyde again allowed M. 
Brunetiére to suggest one of his followers, 
in the person of M. Rod—a much less for 
tunate selection—as that gentleman was 
but little known in France and not at all 
in this country—in spite of which so quick- 
ly had Mr. Hyde’s idea taken root that 
(after finishing his Harvard course) M. Rod 
lectured in forty-five American cities. 


In 1900 the founder of the “ Harvard 
Lectures,’’ who was anxious to present to 
his compatriots an exponent of the new 


ideas prevalent in France, turned a third 
time to the French critic. In reply to his 


demand M. Brunetiére strongly recom- 
mended Henri de Regnier, a young sym- 
bolic poet revolving in the circle of he 


Revue des Deux Mondes, to the support of 
which magazine he owed much of his repu- 
tation. This choice created great surprise 
in the literary circles of Paris, where an 
invitation to visit America and lecture in 
Harvard and other centres of learning had 
become an honor eagerly sought after by 
men of the highest literary reputation. 

During his visit to this country M. Henri 
de Régnier lectured at Harvard and in 
fifty-two cities, being ebliged by the short- 
ness of his stay to refuse many invitations 
from the smaller colleges, yet in the face 
of this ever-growing vogue it was felt by 
all those who had the success of the un- 
dertaking at heart that the choice of the 
last two lecturers had been a mistake, 
especially that of M. Henri de Régnier, who 
was fitted for the task neither by a knowl- 
edge of his subject nor by the physical 
qualities of voice and persona) magnetism. 

Together with this conviction came the 
unwelcome certainty that M. Brunetiére, 
who had gradually arrogated to himself the 
position of supreme arbitrator in all mat- 
ters connected with the “ Hyde” lectures 
and gave it to be understood that no aspi- 
rant to the post would be welcome unless 
backed. by his good will, was influenced in 
his choice less by the literary attainments 
of the candidates than by the fact that 
they formed part of the sacred circle re- 
volving around the Revue, and incidentally 
around its editor. 

Disillusioned by this discovery, Mr. Hyde 
decided in the future to be tied to no 
school. When it became known last Spring 
that the much-prized invitation had been 


extended to M. Gaston Deschamps, a 
vigorus opponent of the entire Revue 
des Deux Mondes clique, and that M. 


Hugues-le-Roux, a writer sti:l more in op- 
position, had accepted an invitation to lec- 
ture here in 1902, the dismay in the Rue de 
l'Université was profound. 

That these two gentlemen should have 
been chosen without the guii‘ng f neer of 
their chief was a severe blow to ‘he Brune- 
.tiére coterie, and swept away in one mo- 
ment the carefully circulated theory that 
in them, and them alone, lay the power to 
select lecturers for the Harvard course. 

As a result of the ever-growirz demand 
among our colleges for lectures by French 
writers of prominence, M. Gaston Des- 
champs, who eight years. ago replaced 
Anatole France as the literary critic of Le 
Temps, and whose attitude *hroughout the 
disgraceful Dreyfus affair was se disin- 
terested and so patriotic, will, before he 
starts homeward, have delivered his con- 
ferences on the “Contemporary Stage” 
and other topics at over sixty of our cul- 
leges, including West Point. 

That the Brunetiére coterie should not 
be pleased is natural, but that ecrtain of 
our writers should espouse their cause, and 
criticise M. Deschamps and his work, 
is more surprising and a pity, for it is 
ealeulated to give the public a false im- 
pression about one of the mvst interesting 
literary departures of the day 

In this land, where the ways of life and 
material standards are so spt to lead our 
youths away from the study of belies let- 
tres, it is both a surprise and a joy to 
find a young man willing to devote both 
time and fortune to aid in spreading amoug 
his contemporaries the love of a foreign 
tongue, and in just so far, cementing the 
tie which, since 1775, has held us to our 
old friends and champions across the water. 

P ELIOT GRBGORY. 


. 





FORTY YEARS OF ENGLISH ILLUS 
TRATIONS. 








described as the “ golden age of illustra- 
tion,’’ and probably unknown in this coun- 
try, even in England difficult to procure 
in the original form of book or magazine, 
as they first appeared. Most of the ,work 
was done directly on the wood, and en- 
graved by the famous Brothers Dalziel, 
Swain, Linton, and others, in a bold and 
masterly manner, though Rossetti seems to 
have thought otherwise, for he wrote to 
Bell Scott: ‘I have designed five blocks 
for Tennyson's ‘ Poems,’ save seven which 
are still cutting and maining. It is a thank- 
less task. After a fortnight’s hard work 
my block goes to the engraver, like Agag 
delicately, and is hewn in pieces before the 
Lord Harry.” He addresses Dalziel broth- 
ers: 


“O, woodman, spare that block, 
O, gash not anyhow! 
It took ten days by clock, 
I'd fain protect it now. 


Chorus: Wild- laughter from Dalziel’s 


workshop.” 


The drawings are arranged to show the 
transition period from wood to zinc, when 
it became possible to preserve the original 
drawing. A very interesting feature of the 
exhibition is showing the reproduction be- 
side the original drawing as well as block 
to give an idea how the copy compares with 
the artist's work. 

In many ways, to my mind, illustrative 
work of the present day is far inferior to 
these earlier works, which show a vast 
amount of preparatory studies, careful ar- 
rangement, and well-thought-over design; 
also extremely poetic sentiment, and soul- 


ful character study, with finished execu- 
tion. The present style aptly named 
“ loose’ originated in France, whose art- 


ists’ main object was smartness and clever- 
ness, combined with emptiness of feeling, 
but the best French illustrators are break- 
ing from this clique, and are returning from 
the eye to the heart. 


It will be, no doubt, a surprise to find 
most of the great English artists made 
illustrations, bestowing as much care on 
them as on a ficture. Leighton’s drawings 
for ‘‘ Romola" are each one a masterpiece; 
Millais’s “‘ Parables of Our Lord” are the 
same, along with the Bible pictures of Sir 


Edward Poynter, Holman Hunt, (whose | 
“Light of the World,” “ Shadow of the 
Cross," and other now famous pictures 


were first done as illustrations,) Whistler, 
Maddox-Brown, Rosgetti, all these are in- 
cluded in this exhibition. From 1860 to 
1870 there was a most remarkable outburst 
of beautifully poetic designs for books, 
chief of these being by A. B. Houghton, G. 
J. Pinwell, and Frederick Walker, whose 
drawings for “ Philip’ and “* Denis Duval” 
gave such pleasure to Thackeray. 

Houghton's *“‘ Arabian Nights " is perhaps 
the most remarkable book ever illustrated. 
Beautiful are the drawings of William 
Smal!l, Barnard, (to Dickens's works,) 
Linley Sambourne, Leech, Du Maurier, (to 
Thackeray's “ Esmond,’’) Burne-Jones, 
Morris, Houseman, and these are but a few 
of the names of the works in this truly 
splendid collection, loaned by collectors, 
that no money could purchase. 

Such an exhibition cannot fail to be of 
immense advantage to the artist as well as 
the public, and being under Government 
patronage, is thoroughly well done. It is 
a sequel to the exhibition of lithographs 
shown & year ago, and will be followed by 
another of photogravures and other illus- 
trations as printed separately from the 
text of the book. Besides the English, there 
are on view a small number of American, 
French, German, Spanish, as wellg@s spec- 
imens of the engraving of Timothy Cole. 
If we could have such a show, with the 
early work of American illustrators down 
to the present period, it would surely be 
equallyebeneficial and advantageous. The 
main difficulty would be to get a gallery 
of sufficient size to do it thoroughly. 

LOUIS RHEAD. 





The Grave of Paul Jones’s Brother. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

There has been such a revival of interest 
in everything connected with the history 
of John Paul Jones since the publication 
of “ Richard Carvel." that the following re- 
cent discovery may interest your readers. 
In a neglected corner of the cemetery at- 
tached to St. George's Episcopal Church, 
which is the oldest burying ground in this 
town, an enthusiastic antiquarian lately 
chanced upon the tombstone of William 
Paul, the brother of John Paul. The stone 
has been cracked across, but the inserip- 
tion is clearly legible: “ William Paul, 
1772." 

It is well known to all historians that this 
William Paul lived and kept a store in 
Fredericksburg prior to the Revolutionary 
War, while he also owned a email planta- 
tion some distance below the town on the 
Rappahannock River. The old brick house 


euphonious addition of Jones to his name— 
“a concession to republican simplicity,” as 
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A NOVEL TO BE WATCHED. 


“A Woman of Yesterday,” by 
Caroline Atwater Mason, is steadily 
making its way. This is what 
Professor W. L. Phelps, Professor 
of English at Yale, says of it: 


“I celebrated the last night of the cen- 
tury by reading through ‘A of 
Yesterday.’ Within the last few i 
have read ‘ The Reign of Law’ and * Blea- 
ror.’ Mrs. Mason's novel was to me not 


only far more interesting reading, tha 
either of those big ‘ sellers,’ but it SLomen 
book 


to me in every way a more aftistic 
and one of much higher literary value. 
Such thoroughly admirable work must be 
“ts own reward. The conception of the 
eharacter of ‘Anna Mallison' is something 
remarkable. She is to me one of the living 
figures of fiction. She is no ready-made 
heroine, but a flesh and blood woman, and 
the subtlety with which the unconscicus 
development is shown is lifelike and con- 
vincing.”’ 
4. ge 

Other people are also finding out 

what a really fine book it is. $5.50. 


Sent on approval. 


LORD JIM. 


Mr. Conrad’s extraordinary novel 
has sold so rapidly that for the mo- 
ment we cannot supp'y orders, The 
new edition will be ready in a day 
or two. $1.50, 


BOOKER WASHINGTON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


“ Up From Slavery” is published 
to-day. The first. edition of 5,000 
was barely sufficient to supply ad- 
vance orders. Paper for a second 
large printing is just coming in and 
all orders will be filled promptly. 
Until April {st we will give this 
book with a six months’ subscription 


'to “The World’s Work,” our new 


illustrated magazine, but it must be 
especially asked for direct or through 
your bookseller. Fill out this blank: 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CoO., 
%4 Union Square, New York: 
Please find enclosed $1.50 in payment 
for a six months’ subscription to The 
World's Work and a copy of Booker T. 
Washington's “‘ Up from Slavery.” 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


34 Union Square, New York. 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY 
A Notable Volume of Studies in 
Literature. 


DOWDEN’S PURITAN 
AND ANGLICAN. 


341 RP. 8vo. * $2.00 net. 

In this new ik, the noted literary and 
Shakespearean critic treats of Puritanism and 
English Literature, Sir Thomas Browne, Hooker, 
Herbert, Vaughan, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Bax- 
ter, Bunyan, Butler, the Transition to the Eight- 
eenth Century; etc. He gives a peculiarly vivid 
personal tene to the book, though often using 
the thoughts and phrases of the authors treated. 

THE SPEAKER, (London:) ‘* The reader need 
go mo further than the first page in order to 
convince himself that Dowden has a grip on the 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29w. 234s. 


—$e———— 


“WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD 
SECOND COLLECTION: 
BOOKS AND LETTERS, 


comprising more than three hundred books— 
nearly all first editions of English Authors—and 
about seventy autograph letters, will be sold by 
us at auction, without reserve on May 7th 


and 8th. 
BANGS & CO., 
93 Fifth Avenue , 
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HAVE YOU READ 


RESURRECTION? 


We have just issued a Special Edi- 
tion, bound cover and fully ilustrated. 
For sale by booksellers or mailed to any 
address on receipt of.only §0 cents by 

J, 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
S7 Rose New York. 
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sake a + ae, g 
fm ° gtown on the Pike.” 
€HARLES P. NETTLETON, Haywards, 
Cal., writes to THe New, York Times 
Sartvhvay Review: “Has any ‘ofe® called 
attention t6 a certain queer anachronism 
in Lileyd’s *Stringtown on the Pike’? At 
the beginning of Chapter VII., ‘ the.mem- 
bers of the:Stringjdwn Circle met‘ in the 
gning, the date being New Year's Eve, 
- and then occurred those very dra- 
matic scenes between the Northern clersy- 
man, Jones, and the ‘born gentleman 
from Virginia. During this scene the * born 
gentleman’ speaks of the schoolhouse 
which was ‘disgraced by this damn Freed- 
men's Bureau,’ afid tells how he had kitled 
the stripling who had offended the people, 
and the ‘born gentleman’ in particular. 
Bobt—and this adds to the amusingness of 
the mistake—in a footnote Lloyd remarks: 
‘The Freedman's Bureau was established 
in March, 1865,’ or fourteen months after 
the night the story is told!” 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN, New York, re- 
ferring to the discussion in Tus New Yori 
Times Saturpay Review of Kipling’s 
“Kim,” writes: “ Kim is clearly an Anglo- 
Indian Huckleberry Finn. Just as in Mark 
Twain's pletiess masterpiece, Huck and 
Nigger Jim float down the great southern 
highway of the Mississippi, reading little 
chapters out of the life sturies of uncon- 
nected families and communities, so Kim 
and the Lama have been drifting slong 
the great highway of Hindoostan affording 


their creator the opportunity of again de- } 


lighting us with his wonderful knowledge 
ef native life and thought. 

Kipling is confessedly,; and most credita- 
bly, a great admirer of Mark Twain's ram- 
bling novel, and in adopting its method he 
has paid the American’ author the highest 
possible compliment. This is in no sense 
an imputation against Kipling’s boundless 
ofiginality—that. is: simply indisputable 
and, in fact, one of the most charming 
manifestations of that originality lies in 
the absolute frankness with which the au- 
ther can borrow and adapt on occasion, 
without giving his predecessors or contem- 
poraries the slightest ground for complaint. 


When "Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre, 
He'd ‘eard men sing by land an’ sea; 
An’, what he thought ‘e might require, 

*E went an’ took—the same as me: 

In this respect, Kipling’s originality ‘is 
simply Shakespearian—or Homeric, as he 
himself implies. 

Kipling hardly ever imitates plet or sub- 
ject matter—that terrible tale, ‘ Bimi,’ 80 
reminiscent of Poe's ‘Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,’ being a rare exception—but he 
scasons with any spice box that happens 
to be handy, nor hesitates an-instant to let 
the world see the proprietary label on the 
spice box. In ‘The Most Wonderful Story 
in the World,’ Longfellow is quoted with a 
freedom beyond the daring of almost any 
other writer, and our old friends, the 
*Mavericks,, who started on their last 
campaign chanting a variant on the Battle 
Mymn of the Republic, have again marched 
on the scene in ‘ Kim,’ to the tune of that 
old New York favorite, ‘The Mulligan 
Guards.’ 

“ These, of course, are minor touches, but 
they may be fairly regarded outerop- 
pings of a deeper influence. Conditions ab- 
solutely novel, and distinct from those ex- 
istent in Europe, gave birth in this country 
to a new, daring, and unfettered order of 
literature, best typified in Bret Harte's 
and Mark Twain's earlier sketches, Condi- 
tions equally, novel, coupled with the in- 
fluence of our own literary pioneers, are 
at work in Canada, India, Australia, and 
South Africa, to produce great and char- 
acteristic works, fated, perhaps, to be clas- 
sified in the text books of the future as of 
the American or’ English-colonial school.” 


Early Evidence of Mr. Mumford’s 
Artistic Sense. 

CHARLES BUNDY WILSON, Towa City, 
Iowa, writes to THe New York Times 
SaturpaY Review: “Mr. John Kimberly 
Mumford’s work on ‘ Oriental Rugs” has 
attracted such wide attention and elicited 
such favorable reviews from comfp@tent 
critics that a word about an incident of his 
early life may be of interest to your read- 
ers as giving unmistakable evidence not 
only of his artistic sense, but also of his 
accuracy in matters of detail Between 
twenty-five and thirty years ago there was 
held in Madison School, Syracuse, N. Y., 
an unusually difficult examination in Eng- 
lish orthography. The next day after this 
test the principal of the school, who had 
just worked his way through a mass of ex- 
amination papers covered with scrawled 
errors, exhibited to a group of boys, witha 
teacher's pride, one paper on which the 
words had been beautifully printed with 
pen and ink, and remarked: * Boys, isn't 
that fine? and the best of all is that every 
word is correctly spelled.’ This paper bore 
the name ‘John K, Mumford.’ The in- 
cident made a deep impression on his 
schoolmates, and L venture the conjecture 
that boyish envy prevented every member 
of that group from revedling to the for- 
tunate youth the cause of his teacher's 
‘cordial smile at the next greeting.” 


The State of Taste in Fiction. 

CHARLES CLARK MUNN, author of 
“Uncle Terry,” writes to THE New York 
Times SatuRDAY Review: “ There seems to 
be a widespread belief that our taste in fic- 
tion is degenerating; that French literature 
and the schoo] of Zola, Daudet, and Ouida 
has contaminated our taste; that only the 
erotic novel will please; that realism and a 
realism of the carnal sort is what the pub- 
lic demand. We see Ross abominations sell 
into the hundred thousands; Daudet's mas- 
terly presentation of evil life equally as suc- 
cessful, and, dramatized, fill a theatre at 
fabulous prices for @h etifire senson. And, 
worse than this, we find writers of world- 
wide fame and unquestioned power seem- 
ingly stooping to cater to this apparent 
taste, and that to cal a ie kK or.play broad 
is the surest way to Wik it success, and 
the more ‘risque ' it. ig the faster the bo 
win sell and the higher prices 
charged to see its stage presentation. 

“And yet this vitiation of public taste is 
more apparent than real, for while critics 
are lamenting it, purists ratling against it, 
and authors unwillingly catering to it; 


as 
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presto! along comes an honest, wholesome 
tale of country folks, pure in thought, 

urdy fn character, Ike * David Harum "or 
‘Eben Holden,’ and the sales soar into the 
tens and hundreds of thousands. Then, as 
if to confound the dramatists, a combina- 
tfonwot playwriter end-actor gathers a fow 
simple materials at an unheard-of ‘¢oast 
village and plays them in ‘Shore Acres’ 
season after season to crowded houses, | 
“And why this seeming contradiction? Why 
will the same déat public that rushes to see 
‘Sapho' peruse and praise ‘ David Marum’ 
with the same avidity? That is a hard 
question to answer, and I will leave it to 
others who think they can. One thing I do 
believe, and that is: Much of this so-called 
vitiation of taste can be, and should be, 
charged to writers who seek to pander to it. 
If all who can and do write would believe it 
were wisest and best to weave wholesome 
tales and present only pure and honest 
people in their books and not cater to the 
lowest of human impulses we should be 
spared this erotic deluge. There is just as 
much warm human interest in what is good 
and sweet and pure as in what is carnal 
and vicious. Public taste, I do not belieye, 
has degenerated, and, rightly and tersely 
presented, wholesome and honest people 
will win an enduring attention and a place 
in the feelings and memory of the exacting 
public which never was and never will be 
accorded to evil ones.” 


Thomas Hardy Eclipsed in Real 
Life. 

LB. E. 8., Chillicothe, Ohio, 
euiuiressed to THE New York Times Sat- 
URDAY Review, calls attention to a news 
item published in a Cincinnati paper, which 
describes the marriage of Miss Daisy Ree- 
ley, aged eighteen, to Mr. David D. Doeh- 
ring of Pana, Ill, who was ninety-five 
years old last January. The bridegroom is 
very wealthy, and at one time was en- 
gaged to Miss Reeley's great-grandmother, 
but the engagement was broken. Miss 
Reeley's resemblance to her remote an- 
cestor reKindled Cupid's fire, with the 
above result. 

In comment B. E. 8. writes: ‘You may 
perhaps remember Thomas Hardy's fan- 
tastic novel, ‘The Well-Beloved,’ wherein 
the hero, (!) Jocelyn @ilerston, falls in 
love occasionally, at intervals of twenty 
years, with three generations of women 
mother, daughter, and granddaughter. 
They all escape him, the last one because 
she finds him old, and unfortunately falls 
in love with another man, impecunious but 
young, and whose name is Henri. The case 
of Miss Reeley and Mr. Doehring forms an 
interesting commentary on ‘The Well-Be- 
loved.’ In this case, indeed, the hero is 
ninety-five and the great-granddaughter 
eighteen, but he had ‘accumulated a fort- 
une.’ The girl did not escape—did not at- 
tempt to escape—but accompanied him to 
the altar. So here is Hardy eclipsed in real 
life, for the affection has extended through 
four generations. But, alas for human 
nature—there was no Henri to carry off 
the girl. . 
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Emotions Represented in Colors. 

WILLIAM BSARTAIN, New York, writes 
to Tue New York Times SaTURDAY Re- 
view: “In connection with the article in 
Tue New York Times Saturpay Revirw 
on ‘Color and the Mind,’ it may be inter- 
esting to note the kind of lines the en- 
gravers used to render the colors of the 
paintings they copied. The exciting effect 
of red, they rendered by coarse rougher 
lines, yellow by open smoother Lines, while 
the more soothing effect of grey and blue 
were invariably represented by closer and 
smooth lines. These various lines closely 
reproduce the emotional effects of the dif- 
ferent colors and were carefully observed 
by the fine old school of line engravers."’ 
The Christmas Page.” 

One of the most curiously fascinating 
of the Winter's books is the Christmas 
number of The Page, a periodical some- 
what on the lines of The Yellow Book, 
published by Gordon Craig at the Sign of 
the Rose, Hackbridge, Surrey. An Amer- 
ican edition of this quarterly is now for 
the first time being issued by Alfred Bart- 
lett, 21 Cornhill, Boston, which will be 
limited to 300 numbered copies, 288 of which 
are for sale at $4 per year. 

The present extra Christmas number will 
Be found attractive in every way. It is 
bound in heavy purple boards of an agree- 
able texture and shade, with most artis- 
tic cover design, consisting of heavy let- 
tering and a rose, printed in black from 
woodcut blocks designed and engraved by 
Mr. Craig. The cover linings and fily- 
leaves are of a dark, thick, gray paper, the 
book throughout being printed upon all 
imaginable qualities, kinds, and shades 
of paper, as its artist editor has decided 
would best suit the purpose for which the 
various pages are employed, the results 
in every case being most artistic and in- 
dividual. 

As the book's pages are turned from time 
to time fresh pleasure will be found in some 
unusual effect or some new beauty dis- 
covered in design or printing. While a 
great many of the illustrations, all of 
which are from woodcut blocks, are the 
work of Gordon Craig himself, consisting 
of beautiful head and tail pieces, portraits, 
designs for posters, book plates, illustra- 
tions to a programme of the Purcell Oper- 
atic Society, landscapes and figure studies, 
drawings, including several of Irving in 
character, such as the supplement Du- 
bose in “* The Lyons Mail,”’ printed in black 
and white, with the exception of a touch of 
red In the eyes, producing a peculiarly life- 
like effect. 

Yet the work of other artists is not want- 
ing. J. W. Stmpson of Edinburgh has a re- 
markably intéresting portrait of Robert 
Burns, well designed and printed, the 
effept being particularly soft and velvety. 


rinted Gn a peculiar’ d@rk-gray 
, this portrait Of ‘‘a’man'"’ being de- 


signed to follow Mr. Craig's study of “a 
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King,"’ Henry VIII., printed on white en- 
ameled paper. Oliver Bath has an ex- 
tremely well-designed and engraved sketch, 
“I Had no Thoughts of a Blue Gauze 
Vell,” a portrait of a woman, very cleverly 
printed on an odd quality and tone of thin 
paper, which brings out its color delight- 
fully. Mr. Simpson alse contributes a strik- 
ing portrait of Lord Leighton, produced by 
the aid of the fewest possible lines, while 
perhaps most effective of all, and showing 
the greatest skill in design as well as in 
the cutting of the blocks and their subse- 
quent printing in a way to bring out their 
full color values, are two small sketches by 
Gordon Craig himself, “‘ The Understudy " 
and “Care,"’ another interesting illustra- 
tion being a design for a postcard, made for 
Mr. Craig's mother, Ellen Terry; “ From 
Tower Cottage, Winchelsea, Sussex,’’ show- 
ing a pretty bit of landscape with the 
house in the distance. Mr. Craig dedi- 
cates the Christmas Page to his mother 
in the following words: “To the Divine 
Ophelia of Drury Lane, March 17, 1898." 

The letterpress of the book, which con- 
tains a page 11 by 8% inches in size, 
though of slighter interest than are its 
illustrations, is yet equally varied, con- 
sisting of verse and prose. It contains a 
beautifully printed song, “The Palanquin 
Bearers," of which both music and words 
are given; a short tale, ““A Scandal in 
Paradise," said to be grossly mediaeval in 
its details, yet startlingly modern in the 
spirit of its conclusfon; a delicious “ Page 
for Children,” too good to be given except 
whole, followed by “ Roses in the 
Night,” a delicate love song in prose, the 
beauty of which cannot be shown in quo- 
tation; while a set of nonsense verses, by 
bE. F. Howard, inspired by a verse of Lewis 
Carroll's, is equally good. ‘The first poem 
of the set is so clever it may be given to 
show the quality of the whole, the various 
sets of Mr. Howard's verses being 
rounded by woodcut borders, with 
and artistic tail pleces: 

“ SHOES.” 
The Chinaman, whose taste is 
Admires his ladies’ lily feet; 


While Sambo, who has larger views, 
Delights in Dinah’s ample shoes. 


al- 


as a 


sur- 
pretty 


neat, 


We all on this conviction rest, 

The shoes we stand in are the best; 
Nor do we—let the fact be faced— 
Think much of other people's taste, 


Yet, after all, the world is wide, 
And most things have another side; 
We might hold very different views, 
Standing in other people's shoes.” 

The Christmas Page as a whole so 
unique, both as to its mechanical details 
and in its contents, that it should admirably 
serve to introduce Gordon Craig to that 
portion ef the American public to whom his 
book plates and other publications are un- 
known. 
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Milton’s Bible Comes Here. 

Tar New YorkK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW 
has just learned that the Bible belonging to 
John Milton, which sold for £330 at Sothe- 
by’s, in London, during the sale of Feb. 
to March 2, was acquired by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., and this country has therefore 
gained one of the most interesting relics 
now in existence of the author of “ Para- 
dise Lost.’"’ The Bib is a copy of the Ge- 
nevan version, with UHerrey’s Concord- 
ances, printed by Barker in 1588. It is 
slightly imperfect. The volume's chief 
claim to importance, however, rests in 
the fact of Milton's signature, written thus: 
* Johm Milton, Feb. 24, 164."" This is writ- 
ten on a piece of rough paper, measuring 
3% by 1% inches, which is pasted inside the 
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have conceived a character of suc 
hero.”"—New York Times Saturday Review. 


“One of the most delightful among the new romances.”—Bos- 


KING’S END 


By ALIcE Brown, author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass,” ‘‘Tiverton Taies,”’ 
12mo, $1.50. 


A charming story of New England village life, with amusing 
portrayals of eccentric New England character. 


Brown’s fine literary touch, also uncommon freshness, humor 


THE TURN OF THE 
By Evcenta Brooks FROTHINGHAM. ratio, $1.50: 


tory of a singer, of her absorption in her art, and of the 

_Strong- willed, self-reliant ‘man who would marry her. There is 
no room in the woman’s life for love, and no thought in the 
man’s mind of failure ; but.it is only through the weakness of a 
great misfortune that he gains his truest strength, and through 
the -enunciation of her-ambition that she conquers fame. 


h bravery as Miss Frothingham’s 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF 
RODERICK CAMPBELL 


By Jean N. McIuwrairn, author of ‘‘A Book About Longfel- 
Illustrated. 


The Scottish hero is in the battle of Culloden, later in many 
a fight and adventure in Canada and New York; he meets 
Washington on his way to Fort Duquesne; and he is very much 
in love with the heroine. The story is full of life and movement, 
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The Union Agency 


The Union Agency proffers its services 
to those who are engaged im literary 
work, either as publishers or as authors. 


This Agency is an associa- 
tion of experienced workers 
in this field. References 
and estimates furnished. 
upon application. 


Manuscripts read for publishers; re- 
vision work of every kind attended to; 
translations, and illustrations furnished; 
material collected for writers; valuable 
advice regarding the preparation of man- 
uscripts given tothe begmner in the field 
of literature. The Union Agency is a 
connecting link between the author and 
publisher and between the publisher and 

rinter. Further information may be 

ad on application. Address, 
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THE UNION AGENCY 
156 Fifth Ave. (Room 1020) New York 
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front cover. Underneath his signature are 
written the names of * Willitm Minshull, 
Nantwich,” (a relative of Milton's third 
wife,) and “ Thos. Matthews Middlewich.” 
On the first flyleaf is written ‘‘ Mary Mat- 
thews Middlewich " and “ Eliz. Mingham; ” 
on the second flyleaf, ‘J. Mathews;" at 
the top of the title page to the New Tes- 
tament the signature, “ Elizabeth Mil- 
ton, i1664,"" (Milton's third wife,) and on the 
last leaf are the names, “ L. Matthews," 

Wm. Minshull,” and “ Eliz. Mingham, 
1730."". On flyleaves at the end of the 
volume the name of “ Elizabeth Min- 
shull,”’ (afterward the poet's third wife,) 
and the following note: ‘* Dec. ye 27, 1714, 
I gave this Book to my mother, the Widow 
Mathews, but if she dyes before me, I de- 
sire that it should be Restorn to me againe. 
Wm, Matthews.” 

There are two 
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other signatures of the 
Mathews family, and a pedigree of sev- 
eral of them. Milton's widow (formerly the 
Elizabeth Minshull named above) retired to 
Nantwich, where her family lived, and died 
in 1727. An extract from Col. Chester's 
‘“* Marriage Licenses, 1521-1869,"" says: 
“ Which day (Feb. 11, 1663) p'rsonally ap- 
peared John Milton, of ye parish of St 
Giles, Cripplegate, aged about 50 yeares, 
widdower, and alledged that he intended to 
marry with Elizabeth Minshull, of ye parish 
of St. Andrew, Holborne, Mayden, aged 
about 25 years, and at her own disposing.” 

In Prof. Masson’s “Life of Milton” is 
given a list of the signatures ef the poet. 
The first occurs in the graduation book of 
the University of Cambridge, 1628-9, when 
Milton was twenty-one years of age. The 
next is found in the Phoenomena and Dio- 
of Aratus, Paris, 1559. Then follow 
fac similes of six other accredited signa- 
tures, the last-mentioned being affixed to 
his application on Feb. 11, 1668, for a li- 
cense for his marriage with his third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshull. The latter is Milton's 


own hand in the eleventh year of his blind- 
ness, the fifty-fifth year of-tis age, when 
he was living in Jewin Street, and had ad- 
vanced a good way in the dictation of 
* Paradise Lost."’ The signature in the 
Bible was written when he had been blind 
only a few years, during the year when 
he published “ Pro Populo Angelicano De- 
fensio Secunda,” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, - 


Up to and Sintindin ‘Thursday afternoon. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HIGH scHoOoL HSTORAYOF. THE UNITED 
STATES With. maps, plans, and iNustra- 
tions Being a revision of History of the 
United States for Schools.’’ By Alexander 
Johnston. i2mo. Pp. xvii.-612. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

GAINT LOUIS, (Lotis IX, of France.) 
Christian King. By Frederick Perry Heroes 
of the Nation Series. i2mo. Pp. vill.-303 
New York: G. P. Putnarh’s Sons. $1.50. 

AUSTRALASIA The Commonwealth and New 
Zealand By Arthur W. Jose. The Temple 
Primer Series. 16mo. Pp. viii.-164 New 
York: The Macmillan Company. #) cents 

THE HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA IN 
THE REVOLUTION 1775-80. By Edward 
McCrady i2mo. Pp. xxiti.-900" New York 
The Macmillan Company. 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE From 
Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. By 
,lia twright Jllustrations 12mo. 
xvi New, York: E. P. Dutton 
$2.50 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
The Man and the Statesman By N.+ Murrell 
Morris Iilustrations Svo. Pp. xx.-480 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. ®%. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A Sketch 
Shailer Mathews 12mo Pp. x.-207 
York: Longmans, Green & Co 

HISTORY OF THE WORL “ Early Egypt 
Zenaide A, 7 ozin i2mo Pp. %. 
York: William Heverley Harrison 

J. M. BARRIE AND HIS BOOKS 
and Critical Studies. By J. A. Hammerton 
New York: M. F. Mansfield & Co 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON A 
Critica! Study By Clara Linklater 
Svo Pp., vill.-308. New Work M. F 
field & Co 


By 
New 


By 
New 
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THE MISSIONS OF NUEVA CALIFORNIA An 
historical sketch. By Charles Franklin Carter 
Small folio. Pp, xv.-188 San Francisco: The 
Whitaker & Ray Company 

POETRY AND NEW. EDITIONS 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER The Lives of 
Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sand 
erson By Izaak Watton vo Pp x.-497 
London and New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany. $1.50 

REVERIFS. By Anna Heberton Ewing 16mo. 
Pp., x.-110. Washington The Neale Com 
pany 

JONATHAN AND OTHER PORMS By D. W 
Whitth 12mo. Pp., 158 New York Fr 


75 cents 
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H. ‘Revell Company 


JULIUS CAESAR and THE PART OF 


HENRY IV By William Shakespeare In- 
troduction and notes by John Dennis It 
lustrated. The Cheswick edition 16m. Two | 
volumes. Pp. about xii.-115 per volume. New 
York The Macmillan Cos pany 35 cents | 
per volume 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH. AFRICA, 1898-1900, Letters from the 
front. By A. G. Hales, 12mo0, Pp. xi.-303. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 50 cents 
THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN SOUTH | 


AFRICA. What I saw and said of them and 


of the army medical system By Mr. Burdett 
Coutts i2mo Pp., x.-200. New York 
Cassell & Co. 75 cents. 

THINGS SEEN, Impressions of men, cities, and 
books. By"G. W.. Steevens. Selected and 
edited by G. 8. Street Menwir by Q. E 
Heney 12mo . xxvi, -336. Indianapolis 
The Bowen Merrill Company. 


TEN MONTHS ACAPTIVE AMONG FILIPINOS 
Being a narrative of adventure and observa 
tion during imprisonment on the. Island of 
Luzon. By Albert Sonnichsen. 3 
Kill, -S88. New York: Charles 
Sons. $1.50. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE. For the Vacation Tourist 





in Paris. A compact Itinerary of the British | man under the eighteenth-century system 
Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and | was reduced to a machine, but one who had 
the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, anil | t least be 4 
Italy. By W. J. Rolff. With m@ps. Edition tor | at leas to skilled in some smal! portion 
1901. 16mo. Pp. vii.-307, Boston: Hough- | of hts chosen work; while at the present 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. “ay ae has fallen still lower and become 
weber’ as Wear Seen . cae ,| the slave to a machine, the only needful 
FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By : 
Hannah Lynch. IHustrated. I2mo, Pp. viii.- | SXill at the present day being that pos- 
311. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.2) sessed by the overlooker of such work. “ In 
= en the present system of the factory and 
a atal <a saan een its dominating machine tends to do away 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. with skilled labor altogether.” Mr. Morris 
MAGIC White and Black. The Science of | makes a strong point against all ‘* restora- 
Finite and Infinite Life. Containing ae tions "' when he says: 
Occultism. By F ‘ 
on “tao Pe ois New Yon, the | .The workman of the great machine in- 
Metaphy ‘ical Publishing Company. dustry is the type of labor to-day. Surely 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. By Henry 


Churchill King. I2mo. Pp. xiii.-215. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 


GIENE, For Fifth and Sixth Year Pupils, or 
Corresponding Classes in Ungraded Schools. 


By Winfield 8S. Hall and Jeannette Winter 
Hall. 12mo. Pp. 181. New York: American 
Book Company. 40 cents. 

NEW CENTURY PRIMER OF HYGIENE. Py 
Mre, Jeannette Winter Hall. l2mo. Pp. 154. 
New York American Book Company 
cents. 

WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 
CHURCH? By Frederick Stanley loot 
12mo. Pp. ix.-188 New York: The Abbey 
Press, $i. 

THE INCARNATE WORD. Being the Fourth 
Gospel Elucidated by Interpolation for Popu- 
lar Use. By William Hug Gill. 12moe. >». 
273. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Cv. 


75 cents. 


TO NAZARETH OR TARSUS? By the author of 


‘Not on Calvary,"" “The First Millennial 
Faith,” &c. I2mo. Pp.. 217. New York: J. 
S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


OUR FATE AND THE ZODIAC. An Astrolug- 
ical Autographical Book. By Margaret Mayv. 
12mo. Pp. xvii.-138, New York: Brentano's. 


FICTION. 


THE NEW DON QUIXOTE. By Mary Pacheco. 


2mo. Pp. vi- New York: The Abbey 
Press. 

STARBOARD LIGHTS. Salt Water Tales By 
A. B. Hawoser, l2mo. Pp. 223. New 


York: Quail & Wie, $1. 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF RODERICK 
CAMPBELL. By Jean N. Mcliwraith. 12mo. 
ao Boston:. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THE DISCIPLE. By Pau! Bourge ee 
xvii. -340. New York: Charles Sert 
Sons. $1.50. 


KING'S END. By Alice Brown. I2mo. Pp. 246 
Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. §1.50. 


THE KING'S GOLD. A Story. By Mrs. Blizs- 
beth Cheney. 12m0. Pp. 440. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. 

THE LIGHT OF THE VEPEtD. By Herbert D. 

Ward. i2mo. Pp. 57. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


THE PASSING OF THE DRAGON. By PF. Z 
Ceagh. I2mo. Pp, @. New York: Cassell 
Co, Paper, 4 cents. 


bay STORY OF SARAH, a: M. Louise Forgs- 
(Miss Foster.) Pp. villi. -433. 
New york: Brentano's. ir be. 
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COMPILATIONS -OF NARRATIVES OF EX- 
PLORATIONS IN ALASKA, Large folio. Pp. 
vil. -856, Washington, D, C.: jovernment 
rpms 8 Office. 


Lectures oy William Morris." 


In a charming litle volume, bound in blue- 
gray beards, with muslin baek, in darker 
blue, however, instead of the familiar un- 
bleached muslin, come.two lectures deliy- 
ered by William Morris before the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
one on “ Architecture and History,” read 
July 1, 1884; the other, ‘‘ Westminster Ab- 
bey,’’.in June, 1893. 
| Although the contents of about fifty 
pages is of the greatest interest, one's first 
feeling upon,taking up the book is that of 
pleasure in its artistic page, which bears 
strong a resemblance to some of the 
smaller Kelmscott books, except that it is 
| devoid of ornament, showing not even a 
single initial letter nor the slightest touch 
of rubrication, that we are not at all sur- 
prised to find by its colophon that the book 
| Was printed at the Chiswick Press with the 
golden type designed by William Morris for 
| the Kelmscott Press and finished in Sep- 
! tember, 1000, there having been so far four 
| small volumes so issued. 
| The typography and press work of 
| present volume are simply charming 
| haps all the more pleasing from the 
| of ornament, a plain page demanding great- 
| er perfection of type and press work than 
does one richly ornamented, no matter how 
} g00d the decoration. The page in the pres- 
ent volume as nearly solid 
sible, reminding one of the Kelmscott work 
through its sparing use of either lateral 
leading or of that between the lines. When 
| it is remembered that the present exceed- 
| ingly artistic volumes can be procured for 
| a dollar per copy,.it will be seen that lovers 
| of fine printing and colle@{ors of such is- 

sues not of necessity be 

wealthy book lovers. 
The subjects of Mr. Morris's are 
as interesting as their garb. Readers of the 
| Mackail life will remember how strong 
} 
' 
} 
| 
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papers 


feeling William Morris had against al! 
“ restotations,’’ ‘and how hard he worked in 
the direction of protecting old edifices. The 
| first paper in the volume, read before the 
Seciety for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, of which Morris was prominent 
und enthusiastic a member. is an attempt, 
first, to show just why certain men are 
| deeply pained at seeing “‘ the beauty of the 
weathered and Ume-worn surface of an 
old building disappear under the hands of 
a restorer, his explanation lying in the close 
relationship existing between history 
| architecture. 
The beginning of the great decline in 
| craftsmanship came early in the sixteenth 
century, Mr. Morris tracing the gradual 
downfall of artistic workmanship until he 
finally sums up the labor conditions of the 
last two centuries by saying that a work- 
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and 


it is a curious thing that while we 
ready to laugh at the idea of the possibi 


of the Greek workman turning out a 
Gothic building, or the Gothic workman 
| surning out a Greek 6ne, we see nothing 


preposterous in the Victorian workman pro- 
ducing a Gothic one. And. this, although 
wevhave any amount of specimens of the 
work of the Renaissance period, whose 
workmen, under the pedantic and retro- 
| spective direction of the times, were theor- 
etically supposed to be able to imitate the 
ancient classical work, which imitation as 
a matter of fact, turned out obstinately 
characteristic of their own period, and de- 
rived ail the merit it had from those char- 


acteristics, 
The second lecture, “ Westminster Ab- 
bey,’’ is even more interesting. Mr. Mor-is 


rapidly reviews the various movements 
toward restoration which have already 
taken place in this old abbey in the last 
two centuries, as well as those now threat- 
ening it. Telling us that the damages al- 
ready done, great as they are, cannot be 
pares. and pointing out as well that the 
building is suffering from neglect of the 
most ordinary measures of cleanliness. In 
concluding his paper, Mr. Morris Wliscusses 
the various views taken as to the need for 
and possibility of restoring or improving 
the abbey, summarizing the views for the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buiid- 
ings as follows, an opinion of much impor- 
tance because bearing equally well gpon.all 
other ancient buildings: 


Westminster Abbey, j# spite of all in- 
juries, is a great. work of art, valuable to 


aa ¥ generations as long as it 
= = it can by patience, 


history, . 
It may seem strange to some that whereas 
we an give some distinguished name as 
the author of almost every injury it has 
received, the authors of this great epic 
tenely have left no names behind them. 
For indeed it is the work of no one a 





which we lament so much. 
It was the work of the inseparable will 
of a body of men who worked as they 
——_ because they could do ne otherwise, 


veree of 
triologies 
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American Stories. 


The Youth’s Companion stories reflect 
the daily life of the Americari people 
and its qualities—good cheer, humor and 
courage. 

The writers represent every section of 
the country, and describe American 
scenes and. characters of all varieties. 
Each issue contains from four to six 
capital stories, besides a large number of 
very readable anecdotes. 


Sample Copies Free upon Request. 
Issued Weekly — $1.75 a Year. 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, 


Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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THE GREATEST NOVELS | IN HANDIEST ST FORM 


Dickens—Thackeray-Scott 


IN YOUR POCKET 

















ACH NOVEL is complete in one volume and the size is only 
44%x6% inches and not thicker than an ordinary magazine. 
Think of it—there are from 556 to 1000 pages in each volume, yet the 
type is as as large and as easily read as that you are now reading! It's all 
€a- to the India Paper, which is the thinnest 
pr.uting paper in the world. Th: enormous 
sa e these wonderful little books of the 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 
are having is not alone due to their convenience 
when traveling, but because they m tke a Jibra- 
ry set which any one would be proud to own. 


Each volame may be had, handsomely bound 
in the following styles: Cloth, extra gilt top, 
$1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25; Leather 
Boards, gilt edges, $1.50. 
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Already Pullishel.——** The Pickwick Pa- New Heady and complete ta 
— ** Nicholas ers aoe, fourteen volames 

udge,”” ** Oliver Twist,”’ and “ Sketches + Wem rm or on ard 
by Boz,’ * Old Curiosity: Shop,” * Mar- Vanity Fatr, Pendennis, " The 
tin Chuzziewit,” “ Dombey and_ Son,” Newcomes,”” ‘‘ Henry Esmond, “ The 
- Ct ae Notes,” Paris Sketch Book, etc.” “The Book 
ete. Others w - 7 of Snobs, etc.,”’ ‘ Burlesques,  etc.,"’ 

SCOTT Ss NOVELS “Men's Wives, etc.,"" ** The Virginians,"’ 

Already Published, —** Waveriey.’" ‘* Guy ‘The Adventures of Philip,” “* Cath- 
Mannering."” Scott's novels will be com- erine. ete.,"* * Barry Lyndon, ete.,"" 

te in twenty-five volumes. The remain- ‘Besays, Reviews, etc.,"* * Contribu- 
fg” twenty “thrme a ae pub- tlens to Punch, etc."’ 









The one or more olumes which you may select will b¢ sent you post-paid om receipt of price. 
If you are not satisfied, return them at once and your money will be refunded. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers. 

Department R, 37-41 East 18th Street, NEW YORK, 
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By Héjity, Seton Merriman. 
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CARDINAL’S 


SNUFF +BOX 


By Henry Harland 


SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. Price 1.50 

‘No story so pure, so charm- 
ing, so appealing, is to be found 
in all‘literature.” ‘It has_ all 
the charm that is in love itself.” 
“The author gives us the inef- 
fably sweet story with a wit, a 
tact, a.manner that make one 
wonder we ever thought of love 
as a tale that was old and stale.” 


“THE COLUMN’ 


By Charles Marriott 
Will be ready March 20th 


BUY IT 


It’s a very remarkable novel. 


JOHN LANE, 251 FIFTH AVE. 


$1.50 
N.Y, 


OPPER’S FAMOUS CARTOONS 


Willie *? Papa 


Nursile 
him 


‘Yes, Willie, here is a nice little boy 
and I have found to play with you. Treat 
kindly, as he is very timid and retiring.”’ 


COMPLETE IN BOOK FORM. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 
Order from your newsdealer, bookseller, or from 
Grosset & Duniap, 11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


The Youths 
Companion 


Tanued Every Thureday. Su'seription $1.75 
LOST POACHER,” 
By JACK LONDON, 
This Week's Issue. 
ncement of the Current Volume and Sample Copica of 
the Paper FREE. 


COMPANION, 


a Year, 


Annow 


THE YOUTH’S Boston, Mass. 


Observations of a 
Ranch-woman. 


BY EDITH M. NICHOLL 
(MRS. BOWYER.) 

The best book ever published on New 
fits agriculture, climate, and resources 
sult of many years’ xperience All 

ation, alfalfa, fruit-growing 

ust the book for the young 
capital, who wants to Go West and grow up 
with the Country 


Pp. 260, Cloth, Postpaid. $1.50. 


THE EDITOR PUBLISHING 00.,_ CINCINNATI. 


Mexico; 
The re- 
about irri- 
and small-farming. 
farmer with a little 





By the Author of 
** ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 


** SWEETHEART MANETTE,” 


With Frontispiece, 12mo, 
JUST OUT, ‘ 
NS 1 nn 0 are 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


cloth, 


$1.25. 


Philadelphia 





JAPAN FOR SALE. 


Javan described and d Mustrate d by the Japanese. 
Written\ by eminent Japanese authorities and 
scholars. »Edited by Captain Brinkley of Japan. 
Published by J. B. “MILLET COMPANY, Bos- 
ton. Limited to 75) numbered copies. Ten vol- 
umes, nen ‘te and in first-class condition, Ad- 
dress Db. WINTON, Hackensack, N. J. 


“DEACON BRADBURY 


is, in qe cespects, as dis- 
tinct a charactgm a4 avid Harum.” 
—Phiia. Item. 


WAYSIDE EDITION 


BAB BALLADS, 


By W. 8, GILBERT. Price $1.25. 
R. H, RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St, N.Y. 


| month 
} will be 


J. A. Altsheler’s new novel, entitled “ The 
Wilderness Road,” and said to be a ro- 
mance of early expansion, is to be pub- 
lished this month by D. Appleton & Co, The 
scene is laid in Kentucky toward the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

“ Blennerhassett,"" by the author of 
“Quincy, Adams Sawyer,’’ Charles Felton 
Pidgin, is now in preparation at the C. M. 
Clark Publishing Company. ‘The book will 
probably not appear before August. It 41s 
sald to be a stirring romance founded on 
the lives of Aaron Burr, his daughter Theo- 
dosia, Alexander Hamilton, Harman Bleh- 
nerhassett, and other historical characters 
ef the first quarter of the last century. 

"The Reminiscences of Isaac M. Wise" 
have been translated from the German and 
edited with an introduction by David Phfl- 
ipson for Leo Wise & Co. of Cincinnati. 
The book will be*published March 26. The 
editor says in his introduction: “ I am con- 
vinced that these reminiscences will take 
at once a high place tn the beginnings of 
modern Judaism in America.” 

Brentano's have for immediate publica- 
tion a novel by IF. Frankfort Moore, en- 
titled “‘ Nell Gwyn, Comedian.” The book 
will be well illustrated; the frontispiece will 
be a medaliion in colors of the actress. 

Longmans, Green & Co, are publishing a 
complete library edition of the novels of 


G. J. Whyte-Melville, with illustrations by’ 


John Chariton, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Lucy 
Kemp-Welch, 8S. E. Waller, and others. 
These of course include ‘‘ Black but Come- 
ly,” “ Bones and I,"’ *‘ Contraband,” ** Dig- 
by Grand,’ &c. 

Harper & Brothers will publish next 
week “The Love Letters of Victor Hugo,” 
the Players’ Edition of “‘ Ben Hur," “ Mar- 
tin Brook,’’ by Morgan Bates, and “ The 
Four Georges,’ (Vois. 3 and 4,) by Justin 
McCarthy. 

Henry Norman's Russian articles are not 
continued in the April Scribner's. The au- 
thor has been obliged to take a special trip 
to Finland in order to secure material for 
an article on that Grand Duchy which ts 
rapidly becoming @ Russian province. 

Dr. William Barry’s new novel, ‘ The 
Wizard's Knot,"’ to which we referred last 
week, will be presented in this country by 
the Century Company, April 3. The doctor, 
who is a well-known Catholic priest and 
theologian, a lecturer, traveler, student, and 
thinker, should not be confounded with the 
other writers of fiction bearing his name 
or names similar to it. 

A new nevel from the pen,of Robert W. 
Chambers makes its beginning as a serial 
in the current number of Harper's Weekly. 
The story opens in 1774 at the residence of 
Sir William Johnson, in what is now West- 
erh New York. ‘The place was then a 
fortified outpest, where the hero, whose 
name is Cardigan, from which the novel 
takes its name, is being brought up with 
Sir William's children. The story follows 
the experiences of the young people during 
the years 1774 and 1775 down to the battle 
of Lexington. 


Arthur R. Repes, who is a relative of the 
historian of that name, has a new novel, 
“On Peter's Island,’’ which Charles Serib- 
ner's Sons will shortly publish. It is a tale 
of Russian intrigue. Although this is Mr. 
Ropes's first plece of fiction, he is no 
novice with the pen, for American theatre- 
goers have highly appreciated his lyrics in 
‘San Toy’ and “ The Geisha.”’ 

McClure, Phillips & Co. are publishing to- 
day *‘ The Railroad,” beifg a collection of 
ehort stories selected from McClure’s Maga- 
zine; *‘ A Sack of Shakings,"’ by Frank T 
Bullen, being a collection of and 
stories of se@ life from the sailor's point of 
view (it may be added in parentheses that 
‘“ shakings "' on board ship is applied to the 
bits of rope, canvas,’ and miscellaneous 
waste that accumulate during a 
and “ Napoleon,”’ with a sketch of Joseph- 
ine, by Ida M. Tarbell, being a new and re- 
vised edition of Miss Tarbell's biography of 
the first Emperor of the French. 


essays 


voyage); 


The large paper edition of ‘‘ The 
Letters of Phillips Brooks,"' by Prof. Vv 
G. Allen, has just been published. The 
work ts in five large Svo volumes, bound 
in half white buckram, and is printed in 
the best style of the Riverside Press on 
paper of high grade The illustrations, 
photogravures, and half-tone cuts are on 


Life and 


| Japan paper. 


“Stage Reminiscences,” 
concluded in the Appil Scrib- 
presented in book form next 

additional matter. The work 
with Mrs. John Drew's 

also published by Charles 


Mrs. Gilbert's 
whiclr will be 
ner's, will be 
with 

uniform 

teminiscences,"’ 
Scribner's Sons. 


Mary E. Williams's Elements of 
the Theory and Practice of Cookery," is 
being published by The Macmillan -Com- 
pany. It is for use in the home as _ well as 
in the classroom, 


“The 


“The Light of the World,” by Herbert 
D, Ward, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are publishing, is a story of science and re- 
ligion, showing considerable power of im- 
agination. It is based on the rate at which 
light travels and the immeasurable dis- 
tances in the heavens. Thus the spirit 6f a 
man ignoring these distances is enabled to 
place itself at such a distance from the 
earth that history is unrolled before its 
gaze. 


The third volume of Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart's ‘ Anferican History Told by 
Contemporaries "' has just been issued by 
The Macmillan Company. It deals with 
the formation and development of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and economic readjust- 
ment of the Nation after the war of 
1812, and with the beginning of the slavery 
contests. Volume IV. will be an attempt 
from the words of those who took part in 
the epoch of the civil war to describe the 
causes, coming on, progress, incidents, and 
results of that great struggle. 


The last 


George W. 
lish 


work from the 
Steevens, 
foreign 


pen of the late 
the well-known Eng- 
correspondent, to have per- 





manent form is now being published by 
the Bowen-Merrill Company, under the 
title of “ Things Seen.” 
prepared from time to time by Mr. Steevens, 
for the most part while he was writing 
bis series of articles for The London Daily 
Mail which ultimately appeared in bovk 
form under the title of ‘ The Land of the 
Deollar.”’ 


Sarah Beaumont Kennedy’s romance of 
Revolutionary days in the Carolinas, called 
“ Joscelyn Cheshire,” will. shortly be pub- 
lished in book form by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. The heroine is an ardent Tory. Some 
of the scenes are laid in the dreaded prison 
hulks of Wallabout Bay. 


A beautiful story called “ Blind Love,” 
by Laurence Housman, has been reissued 
by the Cornhill Press of Boston. The fact 
that Mr. Housman has recently been de- 
clared to be the author of “An English- 
woman's Love Letters ’”’ makes the present 
issue of this story especially interesting. 


“The Lion's Brood” is a new novel by 
Duffield Osborne which Doubleday, Page 
& Co, are to publish this Spring. “ The 
Lion's Brood,’ it will be recalled, were 
the sé™% of the old Carthaginian leader 
Hamilear, who as children were sworn 
enemies of Rome. The book is a tale of 
love and romance, in which the author 
takes advantage of the most dramatic in- 
cidents attending the famous Italian cam- 
paign of Hannibal. 

‘““Montanye; or, the Slavers of Old New 
York,"’ is a historical romance by William 
O. Stoddard, which the Henry Altemus 
Cempany is publishing. The title is de- 
rived from a corruption of Montaigne, the 
name of an old New York family which 
actually owned the land given them in 
the story. 


The third, volume of “The History of 
South Cardfina,” by Edward McCrady, 
President of the Historical Society of 
Sonth Carolina, has just been issued by 
the Macmillan Company. 

enuetitinesdi 

Herbert 8. Stone & Co. are to publish a 
one-voiume edition of ‘The Love of an 
Uncrowned Queen,” the idea being inspired, 
it is sald, through the pronounced indiffer- 
ence of the public for two-volume works. 
Several other cases might be noted of the 
appearance this Spring’ of original two-vol- 
ume stories presented in cheaper one-vol- 
ume forms. 

Walter A. Wyckoff, the author of “ The 
Workers,”’ has written nothing on the sub- 
jJe@t for the last three years. He will re- 
appear in the April Scribner's with the 
first of four or five papers founded on his 
experience as a day laborer. 


“The Woman Who Trusted,"” which is 
said to be a story of literary life in New 
York, by Will N. Harben, is being pub- 
lished by the Henry Altemus Company of 
Philadelphia, 


Eaton & Mains of this city will shortly 
issue a new volume of the recent poems of 
James B. Kenyon. This will be the only ex- 
tended collection of his verse pubNshed by 
Mr. Kenyon since his ** Oaten Pipe,’’ issued 
five years ago. 


The Annals of the American Academy for 
March contain four articles of considerable 
interest to students of political and social 
economy. ‘ Election Methods and Reforms 
in Philadelphia” are discussed by Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, counsel of the Philadel- 
phia Municipal League. ‘ The Reorganiza- 
tion of Railroads" is the title of an article 
by Dr. BE. 8S. Meade. Prof. B. H. Meyer 
writes on ‘“ Fraternal Insurance in the 
United States,” ®hile “ Political and Muni- 
cipal Legislation in 1900'" is contributed by 
Robert H. Whitten. 


An interesting pamphiet, giving an out- 
line of the life of George Sand, will be 
on request by George Barrie & Son of Phil- 
adelphia. In France, as well as in this 
ccuntry, there are signs of a George Sand 
revival This would be only natural aiter 
the Balzac revival. Thus would history 
repeat itself. . 


Mr. Bacheller’s new romance “ 
I,” which will be issued in book 
the Lothrop Publishing Company 
will be illustrated by F. C. Yohn. Chis 
author's *‘ Eben Holden" is now selling in 
its two hundred and fiftieth thousand 


D’Ri and 
form by 
Sept. 15, 


Sir*Walt: r Besant's “ East Uondon” pa- 
pers are about to be reprinted from The 
Century. The book will have character 
studies by Phil May and L. Raven Hill, to- 
gether with views by Jeseph Pennell. 


The April Atlatatic 
by well-knowf authors: 
by Henry Van Dyke, and “The Traling 
Arbutus,"" by John Burrougns. in “‘I'ne 
Passing of Mother's Portrait,”” by Roswell 
Field, we shall have a clever satire on 
American social evolution, 
Mifflin & Co. 
resting descriptive 
‘ The 


“Two Schools.” 


Houghton 
inte 
tions of 
them 


have 
brochure 
Great Poets’ 


issued an 
of the edi 
published by 


In *‘ Dog Watches 


at Sea,”” by Stanton H 
King, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
to publish next week, will be found the 
story of twelve years ‘ before the mast, 
full of a sailor's anecdotes and observa 
tions. 


During the past month the sales of “ 
sieur Beaueaire’’ have steadily 
it is now 


Mon 


The current number of The Cornhill Book- 
let contains a reprint of Mark 
‘ English as She Is Imstructed." 


Twain's 


‘Sir Christopher,” Maud Wilder 
win's forthcoming Colonial romance 
duces several favorite characters 
peared in “ The Head of a Hundred,” and 
also Romney Huntoon, a son of Humphrey 
Huntoon. The scene of the story is laid in 
Virginia and Maryland in 1644, and its cli- 
max deals with the attack on St. Mary's by 
Claiborne, Ingle, and their men. The book 
will appear from the press of Little, Brown 
& Co, early in April. 


Good- 
intro 
that ap 


The material was 





sent | 


will contain two poems | 





increased; | 
selling in its fifty-first thousand. | 





ELIZABETH 


LATEST PRESS OPINIONS: 


CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD: 


“A novel and clever work.” 
NEW YORK JOURNAL: 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


“Elizabeth is piquante.” 
“Her letters are just such chat 
as all girls write.” 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL: 


“She is one of the salt of the 
earth.” 


Each copy has a beautiful frontis- 
piece opposite the title-page. 


May be obtained of any bookseller. $1.50. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


CLEARANCE — 
SALE 
EXTRAORDINARY 


On ACCOUNT of REMOVAL, 
ENTIRE STOCK OF 


BOOKS, 


STATIONERY, PICTURES & FRAMES, 


Selling Out ¢ Regardless of Cost. 


EDWIN W. DAYTON, 


650 MADISON AVE., 
COR, OF GOTH STREET 
TEL. 693-79 OPEN EVENINGS. 


Fine Stationery, Including Mourning 
Papers, at Half Price. 
‘ Prof 
and satisf, 


ing opera 
treatise we have met 


Dunbar's exposition is eminently clear 
etory, and gives a better idea of bank- 
ms than can be got from ny other 

with N. Y¥Y. CRITIC 


CHAPTERS ON THE 


Theory and Histery 
of Banking 


Second Edition, Revised 


DUNBAR, late Professor of 
in Harvard University. 
SECOND Eptrion ENLARGED. Edited by 0. 
M. W. SpraGcve, Ph. D., Instructor 
Economics in Harvard University 

$1.25 


By CHARLES F 
Political Economy 


admirably pr for clearing a read- 

ll false notions concerning the first 

anking as car 1 on by the civil- 

he mysteries discount, deposit, 

king operations yunts, the 

check er banknotes and reserve ek are 
illuminate i PUBLIC OPINION 


G. 2. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London. 
GLOBES 


MAPS | itists 


of a riptions, showing the latest 
change wundaries i discoveries in 
all part ’ vorld In addition to our own 
exte! r 1ufacture, we carry a full assort- 
ment © leading makers of Europ Cata- 
logue free Corr ondence solicited 

RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 

142 Fifth Ave., New York 


and aces 


ATLASES 


If you want a book, telephone 
2205 Cortlandt, thus saving time, 
money and trouble. 

HENRY MILLER, 
1 Barclay St., 


Opposite stor louse, 


BOTH TRUSTEES AND 
PROPERTY IS HELD IN 
SEND $1.50 | 


THOSE 


TRUST 
LORING’S 

TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston, 


WHOS 
SHOl 


Maas. 


Barrie & His Books, Hammerton, net 2.C0 
Samuel Richardson, Thompson, net 2.25 
Nigeria, Robinson, 8vo, 2.00 
Egypt, Worsfold, 12mo, 1.00 


M. F. Mansfield & Co., 14. 22, ¥.Y. 


New Book by hrander Matthews 


| NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING 


ER MATTHEWS, 
lémo, $0.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., N.Y. 


DC.L 


ybody is reading Mauric« 


exquisite story, 


MuILLY: At Love's Extremes. 


Thompson's 


love 





MARAT. 


A New and Eulogistic Biography of 
the Revol utionist.” 


the rehabilitation of Marat is not 
new id@a, @nd was undertaken 
briefly but vigorOusly.five years or so ago 
in the .Pall Mall Magazine by Mr. Morse 
Stephens, also the considerate 


While 
exactly a 


who wrote 
article on 
edition of 
yet it is safe to say 


the same subject .in 
the 


the latest 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
that nine out of ten 
Bax's book will take it up 

all the prejudices. 


most of them will learn for the 


readers of Mr. 
burdened 
Probably 


with old 
first time from his preface that other able 
minds have been working in the same di- 
rection, to transform a mere monster, (and 
a hideous one,) in the pages of popular his- 
tory into the semblance of a patriot 


if not of an angel. 


true 


In France, it appears, and 


been the 


Bougeart 
Chevremont have 
the former having published an 
life of Marat in 1865, 
he did not escape 


two pioneers in 
this work, 
adulatory for which 
hands 
and the 
taken up the work 
in later years. In England the first at- 
tempt to rehabilitate Marat was made in 
1874 by Bowen Graves in The Fortnightly 
Review. Mr. acknowledges indebted- 
these and other writers, but he has 
Marat at first hand, in his own 
with the ardor of a zealot. 


persecution at the 
of Louis Napoleon's Government, 
latter having bravely 


Bax 
ness to 
studied 
writings, 


The present biography is, therefore, of a 
radica] character. Mr. Bax 
writes of his hero with no tone of apology. 
For that much bewept and bepraised hero- 
ine, Charlotte Corday, he has only harsh 
words. Lombroso alleges that the skull of 
Charlotte “exhibits all the characteristics 
of the prostitute-criminal type.’ As such 
an example of feminine depravity Mr. 
Bax treats her. He is careful to preserve 
the of men accounted in common 
gossip admirers of the fair avenger, and 
permits himself to sneer at her own dec- 
laration of her virtue. In fact, so far as 
she is concerned, he works as energetically 
to destroy one popular idel as he does ‘to 
set up a new one in the case of Jean-Paul 
Marat. 


confessedly 


names 


But he is honest in his statement of facts 
that can be clearly ascertained, even when 
most pronounced in his opinions. His Ma- 
rat, with all said that can be said in his 
favor, is therefore still personally uncl 
and diseased, vituperative and bioodthirst} 
in his pursuit of political enemies. With 
all his rhetoric and his abundant sense of 
the picturesque, Carlyle says little more 
against him, though, on the whole, one 
does not derive as fair an idea of Marat 
from the history of the Sage of Cheisea as 
of Danton, to whom, indeed, Carlyle was 
amazingly just, considering his lack of the 
authentic records from which latter-gay 
historians have measured the man’s worth. 


In some of the recent defenses of the 
chief actors in the French Revolution it 
has seemed that the advocates have con- 
founded the inevitable romantic idea of 
their heroes with popular prejudice. In 
novels and plays the men of ‘8 have in- 
deed been without friends, but it would not 
be wise to argue from that the existence 
of prejudice against Danton and most of 
his associates among thinking persons 
here or in England in this hour. Even 
Robespierre is probably generally appre- 
ciated at his worth and without malice, 
though the true fanatic, of which he was 
a type, rarely is glorified by his posterity. 

But with Marat the case was different. 
He has been held as clearly not of the 
rabid revolutiomary class, naturally, as 
Mirabeau or Piftlippe Egalité, for the pro- 
fessional man of his day was almost as far 
from the " people "' as aristocracy and roy- 
alty. Wherefore, perhaps, his espousa! of 
the cause at its worst and his association 
with the cruelest deeds of the Revolution 
has seemed the more monstrous. The pop- 
ular glorification of the Corday, too, has 
helped to make Marat seem the blacker. 
If not a fiend .incarnate, he has been 
thought. utterly hateful and implacable. 
Sven where his earnestness has been ad- 
mitted, there has been no attempt to gloss 
over his defects. 


Wherefore, the student of history will be 
particularly glad to accept this careful 
and enthusiastic account of Marat’s life, 
aims, and doings from the pen of an ad- 
mirer and to give it a place among his 
books beside Hilaire Belloc’s rather more 
eloquent and, on the whole, more temper- 
ate ‘“ Danton.” 

Mr. Bax's plea is that Marat was really 
and in all things the “ friend of the peo- 
ple.” He was thé enemy of the privileged 
classes, and aa such has been despised, ex- 
corjated, and lied about. His epitaph, this 
historian says, might well be taken from 
the letter that Charlotte Corday wrote jp 
gain admission to his presence. 

“IT am persecuted for the cause of ltb- 
erty. I anr unhappy. this itself is sutf- 
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ficient to give me a claim on your pro- 
tection.” 
* His 


“is in- 


admitted her. 
Bax declares, 


That last sentence 
whole career,’ Mr. 
dicated therein. 
more for Marat 


Volumes could not speak 
than this one sentence, 
penned by his assassin."’ 

Manifestly 


to be easily answered. 


this kind of argument is not 
To hint that Char- 
lotte merely touched the weak spot of her 
victim when she praised his humanity, 
that his vanity in this respect was rather a 
proof of his insincerity than a final indica- 
tion of his virtue and would 
be, in the circumstances, to words 
One must accept Mr. Bax's perfectly 
ter-of-fact and obviously 
the case or not follow his argument at all. 
He dwells with satisfaction the 
characteristic taunt of the- abominable 
Fouquier-Tinville, in the wretched travesty 
of a trial 


and 


patriotism, 
waste 
mat- 
sincere view of 


even on 


for Charlotte: How could she 
regard as a monster one who granted her 
an audience on that plea? Mr. 
the of the hearing an 
mission "' of Marat's humanity by his slay- 
Yet this sort of thing 
when the deliberate defense of Marat was 
undertaken. The 
rapher should place 
position of defending the 
‘Tinville. 

Marat’s career and work, however, are a 
vital and highly important part of the his- 
tory of the French Revolution, and the 
strength of this new biography of him, it 
seems, lies chiefly in the biographer's suc- 
cess in showing that he took to the radical 
and revolutionary view in politics in his 
youth and stuck to it to the last. His 
name was certainly loved by the sans-cu- 
lottes, too. The student will find the 
rangement of the book satisfactory and its 
references useful. It aims, to in- 
terest and instruct the unclassifiable “ 
eral reader "’ 
student. 

Marat was of mixed origin, 
Swiss, while some of his forebears 
Vrench Protestants. He was born at Bou- 
dry, on Lake Neuchatel. The family name, 
Properly written, is Mara, which may be re- 
motely of Jewish origin. His mother seems 
to have been a person of quick temper and 
glib and bitter speech. He was feeble phys- 
ieally from his infancy. His brother, Da- 
vid, seems to have been an incorrigible. 
Mr. Bax thinks Jean-Paul took to the study 
of medicine in his sixteenth year. His 
young manhood was passed in many cities 
~Toulouse, Bordeaux, Paris, London, Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh, The Hague, Amsterdam. 

Mr. Bax, with ali his diligence, is unable 
to thoroughly clear up the doubt cast by 
Michelet on the statement that Marat ever 
Was graduated in medicine at all. But he 
does effectually destroy some popular de- 
lusions about his hero's early life, and he 
presents Marat as an advocate of the cause 
of freedom and the uplifting of the people 
throughout the greater part of his career. 


Walter Savage Liaties 


Three or four years ago Mr. J. B. Wood- 
head of Chicago found in a second-hand 
book shop of that city a volume of Aubrey 
de Vere's “ The Search for Proserpine,” of 
the edition of 1843, bearing upon its fly 
leaf two legends: 

“W. S. Landor, Esq., with author's ro- 
spects,”’ and “* Given to Kate Field by Mr. 
Landor, Florence, Italy, 1%i1."" The volume 
is annotated throughout with pencilings in 
Landor's hand. 

After having ascertained that the notes 
were genuine Mr, Woodhead wrote to Au- 
brey de Vere for information concerning 
the book and offered to copy the notes into 
another volume of “ The Search for Proser- 
pine.” The offer was gratefully accepted 
by the poet, who also told what he knew 
about the “ presentation copy.'' He wrote: 

My book, sent by me to Landor on its 
publication, met an odd fate™ About ten 
years after ] had dispatched it I received 
my first letter from him, and it informed 
me that he had never seen it-tili the pre- 
ceding ant =," because it had lain ever 
- on his heaped ny by a pile 
of books which had never removed. 
Fhe presiding: sight be wal spent in rend 
ing my book, about which he expressed a 
very flattering opinion. 

The criticisms of the man who sald “I 
strove with none for none was worth my 
strife’ are Intensely Landoresque, and The 
Critic in its March number presents many 
of the more striking of them, together with 
the lines which inspired them. From this 
collection we have extracted a few items: 

The face speaks of “‘ the met mys- 
tery of Joy and Grief, Life and ath,” as 
“ pressing heavily upon the minds of pagan 


Bax reads 


into report * ad- 


er. was inevitable 
. 


wonder is that the biog- 
also himself in 
methods of Fou- 
quier- 


ar- 


however, 
gen- 
quite as much as to help the 


Italian and 
were 


reece. 
* Not very—witness Anacreon, Bion, and 
others,’ wrote Mr. Landor, who of all mod- 
ern writers was best prepared to interpret 
the minds of ancient literary pagans. 
To the line: 


From the prow! meadows arched along tho sea, 
is appended the ‘“ stuff ’'; the expres- 
sion, “* with usy,"” is comhonman 


as “too but adverse comment 
is more than than nawsratiooa by praise. A line 
in honor of Hermes: 


And breathe a sudden Spring on valley and 
A 

poem entitled 

“Ake Shake- 


than the best in Horace.” 
is thus. exalted: ‘ Greece 
80 exquisite.” It 
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A Strona Novet sy GwenvoLten Overton 


“A novel remarkably fine, a first book with the note of a classic. 

- . Bret Harte has done nothing bette:; it dese a niche beside 

‘Ramona,’ and is even superior as a work of art. Great things may 
be expected from Gwendolen Overton—whoever she may be,” 

—PITTSBURGH’ COMMERCIAL- GAZETTE, 
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Tux ‘Herrrace oF UNREST 
Just Ready. Cloth, $1.50. Second Edition. 


** AMONG THE BEST OF ‘* WILL BE EXTREMELY POPU- 
YEAR’S NOVELS.” LAR AND IT DESERVES TO BE.’” 
—Army & Navy Register. — Baltimore Sun. 


THE 


“Entertainingly written; an extremely “The book will make a decided sen- 
vivid picture, . in nearly every sation. It is on entirely new lines— 
respect—character, plot, style, scenes, fresh, breezy, utterly unconventional 
descriptions, and personages—the book . . it is one of the strongest of the 
is unconventional; and .. refreshing.’’ stories brought out this year.’’ 


—BOSTON HERALD. —BUFFALO COMMERCIAL. 


“ THE STORY IS EXCEPTION- 
ALLY WELL TOLD.” 
—Providence Telegram. 


PO ~~ 


“A STRONG NOVEL BY A NEW 
WRITER.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


eee — Pore 


“«*¢ The Heritage of Unrest’ is a remarkable book, and in all 
respects it is an int¢resting departure from the current line of fiction, 
It isa story of American army life fully matching the frontier sketches 
of Owen Wister, with such touches of offhand colloquialism, now and 
again, as might mark the work of a Yankee Kipling.” —WoORrLD, N.Y. 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


An IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 


STrory OF SARAH 


By M. LOUISE FORSSLUN 


A story of the present day, located on Long Island, 

and in addition to being of the most intense heart 

interest, it contains some realistic character studies 

of certain types which will be recognized as exceedingly 
accurate. 


i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


BRENTANO’S 


New York 


“A Charming New Book.” 
—Pittsburg Post. 


**To those who care for literature of the best and truest sort the book will be a 
delight. It is 


The Forest Schoolmaster 


by Peter Rosegger, called the most popular novelist in Austria. The publication of the 
book by the Putnam is distinctly a notable event. . . . A more touching character 
has se. been drawn. Let none who cares for good literature fail to make acquaint- 
afice with the gentle schoolmaster of the forest.""— Pitsburg Post. 


Cloth, $1.50. Authorizéd translation by FRANCES E. SKINNER. 


The Moving Finger Writes 


By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. $1.50. 


“The story is charming from beginning to end.” —A/bany Times-Union. 

« Miss Litchfield is psychic without being morbid. She is an idealist without being 
a sentimentalist, and what is more to the point, she has written a beautiful book in 
“The Moving Finger Writes.’ "—Thie Bookman. 


Love and Honour 


By M1. E CARR. $1.50. 


“ A Study in Cowardice,” The Pitt Post characterizes this book and con- 
tinues : “The story is brightly told, some of characters are well drawn, and much 
of the description is excellent.” 
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A MASTERLY SEQUEL TO 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, JR., AND WILKIE ene 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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A NOVEL 


BY ‘ 


DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR. 


THRILLING 


REALISTIC 


CHARMING. 


A tale of the Ohio Hills, country life, village scenes, and odd char- 


acters. 


‘so those who have never known the country, the book comes 


as a revelation and proves that the city is not the only place where 


excitement and romance live. 


Dr. Naylor has wonderful power in depicting human nature, and 
makes the personnel of ‘RALPH MARLOWE” appear living, actual 
acquaintances. Ralph Marlowe, the hero, is strong, firm and sincere, 
and Jep, the loquacious, will give you many a hearty laugh as you 


turn the pages of this, the most delightful novel of 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN- 


the year. 


‘**A story which will command widespread interest and 


achieve much deserved popularity, unless the public taste for good literature has de- 


teriorated to an algrming extent. 
have been written for a long time. 


‘Ralph Marlowe’ 


One of the best real, human, modern stories that 


in as homely and 


leasing ax ‘David Haram,’ and has the sweetness and richness of ' Eben 


olden. 


OHIO STATE JOURNAL—" The plot is romantic, complicated and itftensely inter- 


esting.” 


PITTSBURGH LEADER—" The meg entertaining novel of the year." 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER-—" An interesting story, and worthy attention on 


account of its strong * local color,’ * 


PITTSBURGH COMMERCIAL GAZETTE—" Many bright things In this book.” 


RINGHAMTON LEADER-—-" Blends the charm of romance with the pleasure that 


amusing incidents afford. 


It is a delightful story happily told.” 


Beautifully Bound in Cloth. Gold Lettering, 12mo, $1.50. 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent, postage free, upon receipt of price. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


AKRON. 





OOKS AND AUTHORS. 
Ov Interest To AuTHORS.--The Grafign 
Press ig a new publishing concern that has 
just been organized by F. H. Hitcheock, 
who has been for the past ten years in 
of the Manufacturing Department 
Appleton & This new firm has 
already a number of books which it will 


publish during the coming month, and 
several of their publications are expected 


charge 


of D, Co. 


to be popular. The name, The Grafton 
Press, has been taken from the printing 
house of Richard Grafton, who lived in 


London about the year 1500, and published 
many interesting volumes, of which only 
a few are now in existence. The 
phon used by Richard Grafion is a unique 
one, and The Grafton Press is using this 
as its imprint. A specialty of The Grafton 
Press is preparing finely printed de luxe 
and limited editions for private circulation. 


-——-MecClure, Phillips & Co. are offering 
thirly prizes to children for letters telling 
what is thought about their juvenile books. 
For each of the best twenty letters about 
one of these books the publishers will send 
two others, and for each of the next best 
ten book is to be given. The 
coutest itr to all children who read 
the announcement, which is given in full 
only in MeClure’ Magazine for March, 
and is open until May 1. 


colo- 


letters one 
open 


I. Zanawtut.--At the Vagabonds’ Club din- 
ner in London, the other day, ft fell to Mr. 
Zangwill to propose the health of Edward 





VII. The author of “ The Children of the 
Ghetto" waxed eloquent, saying that Eng- 
lishmen were going to have a “ Court as 
pure as Victoria's, while as gracious and 
gay as Charles I1,'s. Already one hears bon 
mots worthy of his Majesty of Whitehall.” 
He next eulogized the King’s attitude 
toward the working classes, and then sud- 
denly declared with emphasis: “ Gentle- 
men, I am not little imperialist. I am a 
great imperialist One of my race, Lord 
Beacousfield, was the first to realize what 
an empire thiy was—because he stood a lit- 


tle outside—and I, in my humble way, real- 
ize more than you do—I, child of the Wan- 
dering Jew--what it means to have in this 
great weltering world one Great Empire of 
Righteousness and Justice."’ And he ended 
in a swirl of enthusiasm: “ This the 
great empire to which I pay my tiny trib- 
ute—this great empire, fhe whole of it, no 
martial or other side-fn undue preponder- 
ance, but the whole marvelous, many-sided 
fabric built up by perhaps the most strenu- 
ous people the planet has ever known. 
England, my England, foo, by virtue of 
birth and reverence; and 'Pgive you its new 
King. ‘The King can do.na wrong.’ Gen- 
tlemen, Edward VII. wilt do no wrong.” 


is 


Mr. Samuel T. Pickard of 
at the time of Whittier's 
his literary executor, has in 
many valuable books and 





WHITTIER. 
Boston, who, 
death, becam« 
his pozsesrion 


ED QS een 


OHIO. 


souvenirs of that author. Indeed, the house 
in which he at present lives, with all it con- 
tains, including Whittier’s library, was left 
by Whittier to Mrs. Pickard, who was his 
niece, Among the volumes in this library 
are several of which copies have recently 
brought large prices at sales both in New 
York and Boston. Many years ago Mr. 
Pickard bought a copy of ‘‘ Legends of New 
England,” for which he paid $5. At a re- 
cent sale another copy of this book brought 
$52.50. As Whittier had no copy of the 
book himself, Mr. Pickard presented him* 
with his. He immediately destroyed it. 
Whittier had a habit of destroying what 
did not please him in books. A copy of 
“The History of Haverhill,” once belong- 
ing to Whittier, and now in Mr. Pickard’s 
possession, is without a title page, the page 
having been torn out by Whittier, no doubt 
because Mr. B. L. 





Mirick gave him no 
credit for his work in it. “The Life of 
Whittier," by Kennedy, which once be- 


longed to Whittier, has also many leaves 
that he did not like torn from it. 





ADMIRAL RoBLey D. Evans.—Here are 
further particulars concerning “ A Sailor's 
Log,"’ which, as we announced last week, 
is being written by Admiral Evans for D 
Appleton & Co.: The book opens with a 
picture of Virginia life before the civil war, 
followed by thrilling incidents of Indian 
fighting and buffalo hunting encountered 
by “Bob” while on his way from Utah 
to qualify for an appointment at Annapolis. 
Then we have chapters on the war ana 
the adventures of “‘ Bob" at Fort Fisher, 
follawed by cruises in the China and In- 
dian seas and off the Gold Coast of Africa. 
An inner view is given of the acute Chilean 
difficulties which nearly led to war, 
and another chapter is told in the graphic 
accounts of the clever strategy and cease 
less vigilance which demoralized the pirates 
of the North on the sealing grounds. The 
reader is introduced to the inception of the 
new navy, to the development of the ord- 
nance department and work of the Light- 
house Board, and to other phases of pro- 
fessional work. A poem by Kipling. and a 
fresh sketch of intimate experiences in the 
Spanish war are among the many features 
of the book. “A Sailor's Log" depicts the 
old navy under sail and the transition to 
the navy under steam, and the modern bat- 
tleship. As a midshipman Admiral Evans 
learned to go aloft and furl sails; as a Cap- 
tain he has commanded the cruiser New 
York and the battleships Indiana and Iowa. 
His book suggests the extent and value of 
a naval officer's work. It is also, we 
should judge, a record of historical impor- 
tance. 


80 





A Russian Literary Censor.—The Anglo- 
Russian gives an amusing account of a 
literary censor named Krassovsky, - who 
flourished in the reign of Nicholas I He 
not only blacked out what he considered 
detrimental to the “ Russian Institution,” 


PSA erent arte gn 


Oliine was. once treated in the following 
manner: : 
What bliss to live with thee, to cal} thee mine, 
y, exe! tho pearl of alt oreatios! - 
To catch upon thy lips a amile divine, 
Or gaze at thee in rapturous adoration. 
Censor—Rather sree t.. Woman i« 
not worthy for her smile Be called divine. 


Surrounded & crowd of foes and spies, 
When led friends would make us part, 
Thou didst not listen to their slanderous lies, 
Buy, Gee didst ind the longings of my 
eart, 


Censor—You ought to have stated the ex- 
act nature of these . It is no mat- 


songiaes 
ter to be trifled with, Sir, you are talking 
of your soul. 


Let envy hurl! her poisoned shafts at me, 
Let hatred persecute.and curse, 

Sweet girl, one loving look from thee 
Is worth the suffrage of the universe. 


Censor—Indeed! You forgot that the 
universe contains Czars, Kings, and other 
legal authorities -will is well 
worth cultivating—I should think! 


Come, let us fly to desert distant parts, 
Far from the madding crowd to rest at last. 
True happiness to find when our (two) hearts 
Together beat forgetful of the past. 


Censor—The thoughts here expressed are 
a in the extreme, and ought not to 
be disseminated, for they evidently mean 
that the poet declines to continue his serv- 
ice to the Czar, so as to be able to spend 


all his time with his beloved. 





Fftenca Society anp Letrers.—Leon H. 
Vincent, in his “ Brief Studies in Brench 
Society and Letters in the Seventeenth 
Century,’ is peforming a genuine service 
for all those who would treasure that 
which is best in “le grand siécle” of 
French literature, and yet who do not read 
the language in which it is written. The 
dainty long 16mo. volume which appeared 
a year ago from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. under the title of “ The Héte} 
de Rambouillet and the Précieuses,"’ wil! 
be followed this Spring by “ The French 
Academy” and “ Corneille.” Mr. Vincent 
has the by no means common faculty of 
being able to interpret pedantic themes 
without pedantry, but with scholarly fi- 
delity and fine sympathy. “The French 
Academy" dealz most attractively and 





sympathetically with the brilliant period in | 


French literature when Richelieu was its 
patron, and gives portraits of Chapelain, 
“the observer of ancient customs,” Vinge- 
las, Claude Favre, Baudoin, L’Estoile, Pel- 
lisson, and their brilliant fellow academi- 
clans, 
ambitions and aspirations which inspired 
these founders of the Academy. “ Cor- 
neille" deals with the picturesque days 
when Richelieu was all powerful in France, 
and with the drama which was the great 
Cardinal's chief means of recreation. 
Among the clever dramatists of: the time 
Corneille was easily the master, and Mr. 
Vincent has given here a pleasant appre- 
ciation of his genius and his successes, not 
omitting some account of the dramatist's 
difficulties—the envy of his fellow-crafts- 
men and the hostility of Richelieu. These 
volumes will be published in April. In the 
Autumn we may expect another on “ Mo- 
liére."” It is to be hoped that the series 
may be extended so as to inclvde one on 
the “ Cadets of Gascogne,”’ in which body 
de Bergerac had a conspicuous place. 


THe Irish LANGUAGE.—M. Mistral once 
wrote in regard to his own beloved Provy- 
ence, and the phrase has since been cited 
to Alsacians with far more significance, 
“Sil tient sa langue—il tient la clef qui de 
ses chaines de délivre."" Evidently the Irish 
movement, which found expression by Mr. 
Dillon speaking in the “ Irish language” 
in the House of Commons the other day, 
draws Its inspiration from the same theory 
But the Celtic movement which a year ago 
was taken up by certain Scotch-Irish poets 
is really an important matter aside from 
its political significance. Its promoters ap- 
pear to have»plenty of money. They are 
certainly full of enthusiasm. The move- 
ment has now crystalized in the establish 
ment of a new monthly magazine called 
Celtia.: “Three things we believe,” says 
the editor in his opening number: 

That the cultivation of the Celtic lan- 
guages means the regeneration of the Celtic 
race; 

That the Celtic race has unlimited 
sources of power and vitality; 

That the power of the Celtic race, when 
unified and brought into play, will exert 


a great and beneficent influence in the ad- 
vancement of mankind. 


re- 


The Celtia will devote its energies to the 
rapid attainment of these ideas. The hope 
of the Irish intellectuals, the Anglo-Celtic 
Dictionary, will be printed serially in the 
periodical, which from month to month will 
give more and more space to articles and 
stories printed in Gaelic until at last he 
who would appreciate the literary treasures 
in The Celtia must have studied the dis- 
tionary to good purpose. The idea is cer- 
tainly unique in practical philology. Wheth- 
er the constituents of the 82 Nationalist 
M. P.'g will be able to fathom the diversity 
of Celtic words used for the same things 
in the Irish, High-Scottish, Manx, Welsh, 
and Breton forms of the language is an- 
other question. 


*‘Hocn DER KAIseR.”’—A few months ago 
a London publisher, relying on the fame 
that had been achieved by a certain poem 


“repeated by an American naval officer at a 


New York banquet with particular bearing 
upon the German-American friction in Ma- 
nila Bay in the days of Dewey, had the in- 
telligent ipspiration of bringing out ‘* Hoch 
der Kaiser "’ in an elaborate illustrated edi- 
tion. Then came the filial visit of the 
Kaiser, and the enterprise was abandoned, 
The incident, however, has served to reveal 
that they are not all Teutonphiles tn Lon 
don, for the satire is again going the rounds 
of the press with all the incidents in his 
American career graphically set forth. In- 
cidentall@we learn something about its au- 
thorship which we did not know before. So 
far we have seen only eight stanzas. As 
seribbled off one evening by its author in 
a Montreal newspaper office, it contained 


It presents a faithful view of the 
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imperor,”’ said the 


ore aid the editor tq his Scottish 
contributor. Witht 


nyhout- Gordon sent 


thifteen verses to, the printer, hut in the 
‘iidke up” five “werd eonde iw left out. 
Before the erroty¢q ted the 


first copies of the pa had been printed, 
and it was these whith tame to the United 
States. ‘The story of tie Authoreof “ Hoch 
der Kaiser” is the story of a wandering 
Scot.’ He went from -Seetland=th ‘America, 
and pursued journalism in various parts of 
~tat country. He worked in New York, in 
San Francisco, and eventually in Montreal. 
There his health began to fail, and a few 
of his friends took him to Notre Dame -Hos- 
pital. For weeks he lay ill, and when he 
passed away those who enjoyed his so- 
ciety buried him. “ He had a great gift for 
verse, and a great heart.” 


La Revue pu Commence.—W. 8S. Bigelow 
& Co. of this city have begun the publica- 
tion of a new illustrated magazine devoted 
to the extension of American foreign com- 
merce. The magazine is printed one month 
in French and the next month in German, 
and circulates throughout the Continent 
of Europe and South America and all other 
sections of the world where French and 
German has a commercial use. The value 
of appealing to foreigners in their own lan- 
guages in behalf of the claims of American 
manufacturers has been constantly recom- 
mended by American Consular agents in 
their reports to the State Department. The 
publishers would call attention to the high 
literary character of the French and Ger- 
man written for the magazine by a number 
of the best journalists in these languages in 
America If the plan and scope of the 
work of the publication is faithfully carried 
out there is no question that it will prove 
of unusual assistance to the intelligent ex- 
tension of American foreign relations. The 
magazine is presented in an atractive form, 
with a profuse use of illustrations. The 
cofitents have been arranged to give every 
foreign reader full and comprehensive in- 
formation relating to American commercial 
conditions, with market reviews and 
tistics of exports to all important ports in 
the countries where the magazine ‘circu- 
lates. 


sta- 





Brier Personais.—Mr. Norman Hapgood 
sails on the Etruria March 30, to be in Lon- 
don until September. The publication of 
his “ Life of Washington "' has been post- 
poned until October. This book, although 
originally intended as a companion volume 
to the author's of “ Abraham Lincoln,” was 
found to demand about three times as much 
research as was required to produce the 
latter, for, scattered through the number- 
less documents connected with the Revolu- 
tion are all sorts of stories and impressions 
of Washington which a cautious biographer 

sift with great -<discrimination. 
Heloise Durant Rose, whose early life 
was spent on the Isle- of Wight, where she 
had the opportunity to observe Queen Vic- 
toria whenever that personage visited the 
island, has written the result of the impres- 
sions thus acquired for the current number 
of The Anglo-American Magazine, under 
the title of “The Queen as a Woman: 
Some Personal Recollections."* 
—Mr. Temple Scott, who in America rep- 
resents The London Bodley Head, has just 
brought out through Messrs. Bell of Lon- 


don the fifth volume of “ The Prose Works 
of Swift,” edited by him This contains 
what Swift wrote during the Harley Ad- 


ministration 

Capt. Montagu Sinclair Wellby, whose 
book, “ Sirdar and Menelik,”’ is about to 
come from the press of Harper & Brothers, 


was killed in the Boer war, after having 
survived the siege of Ladysmith As we 
|} have before remarked, his work will throw 
important light upon the present Anglo- 


the existence of which 

Russians, while the Lon- 
which recently announced 
the British are about to ce-operate 
with the Negus in his expedition against 
the Mad Mullah give added interest to the 
forthcoming publication, 


Abyssinian entente, 
the 
don dispatches 


that 


ot 
its 
is 


the author 
is now in 
Ireland and 


Drummond, 
which 
born in 


—Hamilton 
“The King's Pawn," 


third edition, was 


now a resident of Dublin. Though hereto- 
fore little known in this courftry, he is the 
author of another good novel called “A 
Man of His Age." “ The King's Pawn,” 
which deals with the career of Henry of 
Navarre in Spain, is said to resemble the 
romances of Stanky Weyman 

The new * Personal Edition of 


George Eliot, which Doubleday, Page & Co. 
are publishing this week, contains, among 
the hitherto unpublished material, two por- 
traits, one of George Eliot herself and one 
of her father These are copyrighted and 
so will appear only in this editien 


merits 

faith 
demand 
the 


The renewed agitation as to the 
and demerits of Christian Science, 
healing, &c., has stimulated the 
for the two books on these subjects by 


Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, ‘“ Faith Healing, 
Christian Science, and Kindred Phenome- 
na,”’ and the smaller and more recent work 


founded thereupon and issued late in 1809 
under the title “ Christian Science and Oth- 
er Superstitions.” Dr. Buckley's study of 


the general subject of the non-medical 
treatment of disease has extended over 
muny years 


Just before leaving London, Mr. James 
MaeArthur completed, in collaboration with 
Max Pemberton, a romantic comedy of the 
louis XV. and Mme. du Barry period. Miss 


Julia Neilson, the popular English actress 
who has won so great a success in Paul 
Kester’s “Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” has 


secyred the English rights and expects to 
produce the play next Winter. Mr. Daniel 
Frohman has the American rights, and is 
making arrangements for an early produc- 


tion in New York next season. In both 
cases the play was accepted.on the first 
offer. A novel based on the drama will 


also appear in the Fall, 





S. G. RAINS CO. 


Olid, Rare and Modern Books. 


389 Fifth Ave., 
cer. 36th St. 
Sets of Books a Specialty. 


A FEW BARGAINS—IN SETS. 
Dickens, 40vols., full flexible leather ; 


Dickens, 30 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 300 illustrations 

Scott, 25 vols., full flexible leather, 
gilt edges; handy size............. 

Scott, 25 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top... 

Bulwer, 42 vols., 12mo, silx gray 
cloth, white labels, illustrated with 
etchings 

Carlyle, 20 vols., 12mo, cloth....... 

Irving, 10 vols., 12mo, cloth......, 

Field, (Eugene,) 10 vols,, 12mo, cloth. 

Sue, Eugene, 20 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
with etchings 

Marryatt Works, 20 vols, 12mo, 
with etchings 

Shakespeare, 10 vols., one-half calf, 
gilt 7 Steel plates 

Pepys Diary, 4 vols,, 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top 

Sterne Works, 6 vols., 12mo, one- 
half red levant, steel plates 

DeFoe Works, 9 vols., 12mo, one- 
half red morocco 

Kipling, Works, 15 vols.,one-half calf 22 50 


Fitting up of Private Libraries a specialty. 


S. G. RAINS CO., 
seo... i Fifth Avenue. 


17 50 
9 00 
412 50 


22 50 
25 00 
18 09 
6 00 


15 00 


MAGAZINE 


Brightest of the Home Monthtiies: 
devoted to Dressmaking at Home; 
Fashions; Fancy Work; Home Mil- 
linery; Toilet; ractical Cooking t 
experts. Storiesand Poems in eac 
number by best authors; Reviews 
of New Books; Clever Articles on 
all subjects of interest to Wo- 
men; How to care for Flowers; 
Answers to Correspondents 
on Dress, Toilet, House 
and Home,and other 
matters, 


The Magazine 
was Established in 
1894, and ig Brim- 

full of Just the 

Things You 


FOR A 
SHORT TIME 
WE WILL 


THE MEADE PURLISHING 60. 
Washington 8q., Philadelphia. 


APRIL 
Short Stories 


THE 
BEST 


Or 
the 


contains A DOZEN 
TALES by 


TO-DAY, 
COMPLETE 


OouT 
BEST 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AUTHORS, among 
them a story by Frank Stockton, one by Alphonse 
Daudet; others by Florence Owen Cochrane, W. 
B. Cohen, Francis Scott, and others. All of them 
good stories and completed ones. Also some good 
anecdotes. 


Prizes for best love story and best sayings of 
children wil! be found announced in this number. 


Price 25 cents. All Newsdealers; or, 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUB, CO. 


NEW YORK. 


Visits of Elizabeth. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 

The ORIGINAL LETTERS as they were FIRST 
given to the public, with NO ALTERATIONS or 
ADDITIONS. 

1 vol., cloth with Ideal Portrait, 50 
cents postpaid. 


An Englishwoman’s Love Letters 


Complete edition, cloth, 50c. 
The above two books sent to any address for 
Te. Liberal terms to dealers on application, 


Charles E. Brown & Co., 79 Milk St, Boston. 


rr 
7HE MOST TALKED-OF NOVEL 
OF THE SEASON 


The Master Christian 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—SSEEee 
Everybody is reading Maurice Thompson’s 
exquisite love story, 

TMLLY: At Love’s Extremes. 


The New York Times, 


“ All the News That’s Fit to Print,” 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
THE HOME. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Y, per Moth, . $0.50 
Dany, oe VOar.cowsccens+++s0s ames 6,00 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year aoe 7.50 
SUNDAY, per Yeat......scccsse-scewe 1.50 
MONDAY, with Weekly Financ Review 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

WILLIAM WALCHER writes from Brooklyn: 
“A few days ago a poem was handed to me by 
a friend and I have been endeavoring ever since 
to ascertain what is meant by the pronoun 
“LL” 2 inclose you a copy of same, in the hope 
that you or your readers may be able to e- 
lighten me on this point, as I am unable to find 
any plausible answer to fit all the declarations 
made in this poem. Shall appreciate very much 
any answer I may receive. Some time ago I had 
a query in your valuable paper, to which I re- 
ceived about seventy replies, 
was unable to anewer all my correspondents, 
and lest any think that I was ungrateful, | ex 
tend my thanks to all those from whom I re- 
ceived a reply."’ 

The poem to which our correspondent re- 
fers is John Ernest McCann's. Two of its 
stanzas are these: 

I am the eagle that soars; 

1 am the linnet that sings; 
I am the lion that roars; 

l am the viper that stings. 


I am all things that are seen, 
Till planets to nothingness roll. 
I am master of Time the Serene; 
Iam monarch of all but the Soul. 
The title of the poem discloses its mean- 
ing—‘* Dust."’ It was published three and a 
half years ago without a title in Outdoors 
and In, a magazine Mr. McCann edited, and 
prizes of $500 were offered for the title. 
But the owner of the magazine went to 
Cuba, and the prizes were never paid to 
the three who won. The verses have never 
been published under any title. 


The New York Public Library wants in New 
York City documents the following: 

City Chamberlain—Annual report of moneys and 
securities in his hands Jan. 1 Anything before 
1856; also 1867-8, 1860-1873, and later than 187¢ 

City Inspector's Office—Annual repori Any- 
thing before 1834; also 1855-6, 1840-1, 1845, 1545, 
1847, 1850-1, 1857, 1806, and later. 

Civil Service Board—Annual reports of Super 
visory Board, tenth to twelfth reports, 

Croton Aqueduct Department—Annual report 
Anything before 1843-4; also 1844-5-6-7 to 184%, 
1854, 1860, 1869, and later 

Education Board-—-Annual report 
eleventh. Journal; anything before 
ual; anything before 1847; 
1872-3, 1875-7, 1896, 1898-0 

Elections Bureau—New York registry law. Any- 
thing before 1850; also 1860-1, 163-5, 1887, and 
later. Election and registry law. Anything be 
fore 1872; also 1875, 1879, 1880, 1883, 1486, and 
later. Election law Anything earlier than 
1893 and later than 1897. 

Elections Bureau—Manual containing practical 
Girections for use of Inspectors of Election. Any 
thing earlier than 1842; also 1845-1844; 1846- 
1851; 1854-1850; 1863; 1865-1867; 1870-1872; any- 
thing later than 1892 

Elections Bureau—Maps of ward and district 
division, showing election districts, (varying t- 
tles;) anything but August, 1866, 1867, Septem- 
ber, 1870; July, 1879. 

Electrical Control, 
to ninth 

Electrical Subways, Board of 
thing but February, 1887. 

Finance Committee--Report on city appropria- 
tions. Anything before 1864; also 1865-0, 1868, 
and later. 

Finance Department-—Report of Controller. Any- 
thing earlier than 1852; also 1859-63, 1865-1580 

Finance Department—Annual report exhibiting 
receipts and expenditures of County Government, 
No. 10 (1868) and later 

Finance Department—Annual report of Control- 
ler, including operations of trust and sinking 
funds, Anything before 1830; also 1882, 1555-0, 
1857-8, 1869-1878-9, 1882-5, and Tater. 

Finance Department —Report, (quarterly.) 
but December, 1881; December, 1882 

Finance Department—Communication from Con- 
troller transmitting financial estf#mates for be- 
fore 1854; also 1856, 1859-65, 1865, 1867, and 
later. 


WILLIAM LIMMER, 212 East Fifty-third 
Street, New York City: ‘ Here ts a poetical 
gem which I found some years ago in a paper, 
and which was said to be from an old English 
song; author unknown. Can you identify it? 
*‘O for a Booke, and a shadie nooke, eyther in a 

doore or out; 
With the greene leves whisp'ring over hede, or 
the street cryes all about, 
Where I maie Reade ali at my é¢ase both in the 
Newe and Olde; 
For a jolile good Booke whereon 
better to me than Golde.’ 


‘* Here is one more: 


‘He that many bokes redys, 
Cunnyinge shall he be. 
Wysedome is soone caught; 

In many lewes it is sought; 
But slouth, that no boke bought, 
Yor reason taketh no thought; 
His thryfte cometh behynde.’ 


“ O for a Booke,”’ &c., is given In Ireland's 
“Book Lover's Enchiridion,’’ Boston, 1883, 
Page 35. The name of no author ts sug- 
gested. 


Man- 
1859, 


1854 


1lso 1860, 1857, 


Board of—Report, fourth 


Report. Any- 


Any 


to looke is 


Miss ELIZABETH HINSDALE, Owensborough, 
“* Am I correct .in supposing that the quo- 


Is the hand that rocks the world,’ 
is from a poem by William Ross Wallace?’ 


The qvotation is from “The Hand That 
Rocks the Cradle,” a well-known poem by 
William Rose Wallace, (1819-81,) a lawyer 
and verse writer of New York City. 


“W. H. R.,"" New York City: “I have in my 

jon a full set of Malone's Shakespeare 

In eleven volumes, published in London in 1790, 

bound in full calf, and im perfect condition. 

can eanun is @ small paper one. What is its 
ue?" 


Daly's copy sold for $11 last March. 


“8S. EB. S..” Flushing, N. Y.: ‘“ During the 
“60s or ‘70s there appeared on one of the back 
ere ee fee ee St fe. Mees 

onthly ° pom entitled ‘ Excelsior: A Chinese 
Version.” I read it a 


= pe tound of Hayden's hte 


Unfortunately I | 


| 


} 





first to sixth, | 
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name of ‘* Bob."”” Among them are “ Ces 
Bons Docteurs,” ‘Le Coeur d'Artane,’ 
** Mademoiselle Eve,"’ *‘ Le Mariage de Chif- 
fon,"’ ** Petit Bob,’ ** Bijou,”” &c. We cannot 
give the space to_a complete list of her 
works, 


“F. W. P.,"" Charlottesville, Va.: ‘‘ Please tell 
me something of Maud Wilder Goodwin. Has she 
published anything besides ‘The Colonial Cav 
a ‘The Head cf a Hundred,” and * Dolly 
Madison’? ” 


She has also written 
by Little, Brown & Co., at $1.25; “ Fort 
Amsterdam,” G P. Putnam's Sons, 10 
cents; * White Aprons," Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.50, and, with Blanche Wilder Bel- 
lamy, “Governor's Island,” G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 10 cents. 


“Flint,” published 


MISS G. W. ORVIS, Sewaren, N J In 
your ‘ Appeals to Readers George J. Deavitt, 
11 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, Vt., asks: *‘ Who 
gave 
man and a cannon?’ He will find such a de- 
scription, and a magnificent one It is, in the 
first part of Victor Hugo's ‘ Ninety-three.’ "’ 


A. 8. GRAHAM, New Brunewici, N. J ‘In 


answer to ‘A. A.,’ I would state that I have a | 


| admit 


and | 


‘Life of Captain Smith,’ 
D. D., printed at Boston by 
Ebenezer T,. Andrews. 1794."’ 


M. KLEIN, 408 East Sixth Street, New York 
City *I have in my possession the * Ad 
of Jemmy Donkey,’ published in ond 
jam Darton, 58 Holborn Hill, 1821 
page is missing, and there is nothing 
interesting little volume to disclose th« 
Who is the author?’"’ 


by Jeremy 
Isaiah 


Belknap 
Thomas 


ventures 
Will 
title 


author 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


GEORGE T. ANDREWS, 118 Quincy 
Brooklyn, N. Y *'1 desire to obtain copies o 
‘The Philistine,’ volume 4, Nos. 2 and 3; volume 
6, No. 5. Will pay cash. State price."’ 


Street 
, 


“W. H.."" 128 St. Mark’s Avenue, 
a F I shall be glad to hear from 
who has a copy Macmilian's ‘ First 
of Vegetation,’ which he wishes to sell or 
change."’ 


Brooklyn, 
any one 

Forms 
ex 


f 
of 


Woodstock, Ontario. 
Philistine’ for 1900, 
numbers,) also two back numbers 1899, 
like to exchange; also a copy of ‘ Cowley’: 
Works,’ printed in 1681, with frontispiece por 
trait of Cowley.”’ 


MARK 
“I bave * The 


ROWE. Canada 


(twelve 


122 North Sixth Street, New- 
ark, N. J ‘* Wanted—A purchaser for about 
twenty-five volumes of The Scientific Ameri- 
ean, dating from 1846."" 


H. M, WILSON 


“ee, a 
will buy Volumes 4 and 5 of Irving's ‘ Life of 
Washington,’ published by Putnam in 1856; or 
will sell Volumes 1, 2, and & of the same 
Wanted--For a reasonable price, Byrne on 
‘Logarithms and Calculus of Forms’; also 
‘Principles of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus,” by the Rev. William Ritchie, second 
edition, London, 1847."' 


. 


E, C. OLDS, Greenfield, Mazs.: ‘‘ For exchange 

~—Volumes 7 and & of The Bookman, unbound; 
also odd numbers, January, February, June, 
August, September, and December, 1896; Sep- 
tember, November, and December, 1897; and 
January, February, June, July, August, and 
December, 1898. Wanted—Volumes 1 and 2, 
unbound; also the numbers for April, 1896, and 
May, 1899."" 


w 
Thirty-second Street, New York City I have 
for exchange or gale the following books: Clar- 
endon's ‘ History of the Civil Wars in England,’ 
published in Oxford, 1840; edition de luxe: good 
as mew; ‘Gil Bias,’ London, 1822; four books, 
board covers, splendid condition; Harper's Mag 
azines, No. 1 to 36 inclusive, (1850-1853,) bound, 
in seven volumes. I want good sects of Dickens 
and other standard authors.” 


Mrs. G. F. LILLY, Wakefield, New York 
Owy: “I have The Ladies’ Home Journal from 
1880 to 1991, complete and in geod condition, 
that L would like to sell or exchange: also. 100 
copies of THE New YorK Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW, 1899, to date.” 


GEORGE F. HEYDT,. Ampere N. JF oa 
want to exchange @ good copy of Henry Austin’s 
Poems for any old bock on tobacco, giving 
anecdotes about smoking or anything else relat- 
ing to the subject."’ 


L. D. GARDNER, 141 West One Hundred and 
TWenty-second Street, New York City: ‘' Books 
on colonization are difficult to procure. I have 
a collection of thirty-five, which can be pur- 
chased at & reasonable figure. The most im- 
portant are the following: Lewis's ‘ Government 
of Dependencies,’ Egerton's ‘ British Celonial 
Policy,’ Brougham’s * Colonial Policy,’ * Tropical 
Colonization,’ ‘ Colontal France,’ ‘ Les Colonies 
Francaises,” ‘La Colonization Scientifique,’ 
Goby's ‘Colonial Policy,” Froude’s ‘ Oces 
*Greater Britain,’ Lucas’s ‘ Historical G - 
raphy of the British Colonies," ‘ Colonial Civil 
Service,’ St. John’s ‘ Hayti,’ ‘ European Colonies 
and Dependencies,’ Seeley’s ‘ Expansion of Eng- 
land,’ and others on South Africa, Thdia, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the West Indies.’’ 


Box 102, Times Office.- 
Nation, Vol. VIL. to present time, 
exchange, for other books. Every volume clean 
and in perfect order ready for binding. 


Appeals to Readers. . 

“H. Cc. B..” 1,519 K Street, Washington, D 
C.: “Will some reader of THe New York 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW kindly send me all 
the stanzas of the following: 

‘The giris that are wanted are good girls— 

Good from the heart to the lips; 
Pure as the lily is white and pure 
Frem its heart to its sweet leaf-tips. 
Girls that are fair on the hearthstone, 
Ready and anxious to please. 
Kind and sweet to their own folks, 
And pleasant when nobody sees.’ "’ 


The 
for sale or 


THE NATION, 


MARTIN A. FOSTER, 244 West Street, Ger- 
mantown, Penn.: “I would like to get a copy 
of James Whitcomb Riley's ‘ Lindie." ”’ 


Cc. G. PARKER, 106 Madison Avenue, New 
York City: “Can any one tell me where a 
of small size can 

jeom at 
&. He useum of 


Art? I 


now in the 


1 graphic description of @ battle between a | 


about this | 





| English and American Novels 


| 
| 


Also Something About Lord Rosebery’s 
Napole-@ and Mark Twain's 
Books. 


Last week something was said 
in this place of the great demand 
for American novels by Ameri- 
can writers, and the effect of this 
demand upon the’sale of certain 
English novels which this house 
has published recently. 

We still hold the same views 
on this subject, but we are glad to 
that there are two new 
English novels on our list that 


| do not seem to have been affected. 


For example, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s 

“Eleanor” 
has been and is one of the most 
successful novels of the season. 


Still, this is a novel of such un- 


|common literary merit that its 


would | 


Lock Box 52, Ambler, Penn.: “I | 


J. O'MEARA, 83 West One Hundred and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


recognition was inevitable, 


Madame Sarah Grand’s novel, 


“ Babs, the Impossible,’ 


is another book that is making a 
great success despite the fact that 
it is English; but here again is 
a book by one of the most pop- 
ular English novelists of to- 
day, and the author of sev- 
eral extremely successful novels. 
“Babs” is illustrated with re- 
markable sympathy. 


. . *. . « . * . . as 

But to come back to the Amer- 
ican novel, particularly to our 
“© one-a-month series.” 

A well-known literary man, 
who is taking a great interest in 
this series, wrote to us recently 
concerning 
“ Eastover Court - House.”’ 

He said: “By the way, 
wouldn’t it be well to note in the 
advertisement the excellence of 
the horse business in ‘ Eastover 
Court-House’? So many peo- 
ple like horses, and I think a 
word might fitly be said of the 
very delicately truthful, and yet 
powerful suggestion of the rea! 
heroine’s girlish charm.” 

We thought we had mentioned 
these points, but they can’t be 
too strongly enforced. 


Of the second novel in this series 


“The Sentimentalists ”’ 
the papers have said so much 
that there is little left for the 
publishers to add. Its sales in- 
dicate that for once the public 
and the critics are agreed. 


We Publish the Best of 
Mark Twain's Books. 


Here’s a list of them. There 
is not one in the list that isn’t 


“4% | as popular to-day as when it was 


first published : 
























TWO OLD TOWNS. 
Florence and Constantinople in the 
Dent Series.* 


The person who planned the series of vol- 
umes entitled ‘‘ Mediaeval Towns" was un- 
doubtedly one of the thousands who have 
found by experience that the best guide 
books do not furnish the historical detatls 
which the student of history longs for 
when he visits the seats of ancient em- 
pire. These books cannot supersede Bae- 
deker or Murray with their stores of prac- 
tical details, but they do supply in at- 
tractive shape the historical facts which 
many tourists have sought for in vain. 
Any one of these volumes can easily be 
carried in the pocket, and all of them 
would not unduly burden the luggage of 
any European tourist. x 

Those who know best what an intensely 
interesting and many-sided history that of 
Florence has been will appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of compressing into the narrow 
bounds of a pocket-sized volume even a 
portion of the wealth and profusion of fas- 
cinating features of Florentine literature, 
art, and history. There have been a large 
number of books written about Florence, 
some describing its superb buildings, others 
telling the story of its art and letters, and 
still others chronicling its history and con- 
densing descriptions of its salient features 
into a form useful for the tourist. There 
appeared room, however, for just such a 
volume as Mr. Gardner has prepared under 
the title of “The Story of Florence” for 
the Mediaeval Towns Series. It is not only 
a popular history of the Florentine Repub- 
lic, but will also serve as a handy and at- 
tractive guide book. It tells the tale of her 
streets and buildings, points out the artls- 
tic treasures which are either most intl- 
mately connected with the story of the city 
or are most beautiful in themselves. The 
volume is evidently the work of a student 
of Florentine art and history. Many things 
that are fully treated in the guide books 
are either briefly referred to or entirely 
omitted. The result is that we have a 
volume that possesses a distinct interest 
and is of unusual value to the English- 
speaking visitor to Florence who wishes to 
know more of her history and her monu- 
ments than guide books or catalogues can 
supply. 

The early history of Florence is replete 
with items of interest for the student of 
Mterature, art, and government. The cent- 
ury that witnessed the achievements of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio in the 
realm of letters was the period of the com- 
pletion of Italian Gothic in architecture, of 
the followers and successors of the Pisanos 
in sculpture, and of the school of Giotto in 
painting. Likewise it was one of the bright- 
est epochs of Florentine history. The strife 
between the lowest classes of artisans and 
the guilds finally resulted in the overthrow 
of the demo¢ratic government of Florence 
and the triumph of the Medicii in 1434. The 
century that followed the advent of the 
Medicii to power forms one of the most 
marvelous chapters in the history of human 
thought. The Renaissance, as & Wave, 
broke over Italy, and Florence became the 
centre of learning and culture. Brunel- 
leschi, Donatello, Ghiberti, Luca and An- 
drea della Robbia, Fra Angelico, Fra Lippo 
Lippi, Fra Bartalommeo, Andrea del Sarto, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Michelangelo Buo- 
narroti are the names of a few of the great 
heroes of Florentine art. Savanarola occu- 
pies a peculiar and distinct place in the 
history of the city, and his martyrdom ends 
the story of mediaeval Florence. 

The author has not only summarized the 
wealth of art found in the Ufizzi, Pitti, and 
other palaces, but also gives us glimpses of 
the beautiful walks, stately churches and 
villas, and charming villages full of his- 
toric interest and: enriched with -artistic 
treasures, which abound in the city and its 
environs. We have only one criticism on 
this valuable work, and that is on the fre- 
quent use of quotations from the verse of 
Dante. Nothing but English should be used 
in a volume of this character unless ade- 
quate translations accompany the quota- 
tions as foot notes. This is particularly 
true of the Italian, as comparatively few 
persons outside of Italy are familiar with 
that language. 


” 





“The Story of Constantinople,”’ one of the 
latest volumes of this series, is by no means 
the least interesting. The author in his 
preface refers to himself as “a college don, 
to whom there is no city in the world so 
impressive and so fascinating as the an- 
cient home of the Caesars of the East,” and 
from the opening sentence the reader real- 
izes that the author writes with an enthu- 
siasm born of his subject. Possibly a por- 
tion of this is due to the connection which 
he has discovered between Constantinople 
and Oxford, his Alma Mater, in the mytho- 
logical legend which makes Neptune the 
founder of Constantinople, and which re- 
lates that Io, changed into a heifer, swam 
across the narrow strait that divides Eu- 
rope from Asia, and so gave the name of 
Bosphorus, which means literally Oxford. 
The Delphic Oracle told men to settle “ op- 
posite the land of the blind, for blind were 
those men of Megara who some years be- 
fore had chosen Chalcedon, on the Asiatic 
shore, instead of the matchless site on 
which rose the City of Byzantium.” 

The true history of the city begins with 
Constantine the Great, who ascribed the 
founding of the city to the command of 
God. The city was built,’ Uke Rome, on 
seven hills, and was enriched by the treas- 


—_— 


*THE STORY OF FLORENCE. By Edward G. 
Gardner. Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. 
16mo. Pp. xil.-436. London: J. M. Dent & 
Co. Price, $1.75. 


*CONSTANTINOPLE. The Story of the Old 
Capital of the Empire. By William Holden 
Hutton, Fellow of St. John the Baptist Col- 


lege, Oxford. Tilustrated by Sydney Cooper. 
lémo. Pp. xvi.-34l. London: J. M Dent 
Ge. Price, $1.60, ™ 
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VICTOR HUGO says: “ First among 
the greatest; highest among the best.” 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 
says: ‘To the novelists of the nine- 
teenth century what Shakespeare was 
to the dramatists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.”’ 


| 
Dr. CYRUS A. BARTOL says: “ He | 







has no peer yet inthe English tongue.” 







BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE says: 
“ Nearer to omniscience than the most 
gifted of ordinary mortals.” 














THE NEW YORK TIMES says: 
“The most powerful novelist who ever 
lived, and his understanding of human 
nature equaled Shakespeare's." 
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ly. No other edition contains them fully. 





ments, if desired. But the edition is limited 
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BALZAC AT TWENTY-FIVE. 





If you want a splendid new edition of Balzac, your time is TO-DAY. The club- 
nounced by The University Society is now closing. 
edition is absolutely new, complete, scholarly, and of the finest workmanship—a de [uxe edition-in 
every detail. Yet our club has made a special price of about half the regular and allowed easy pay- 
, and this announcement should exhaust the few re- 


With the next edition the price will go up. Our 
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OPINIONS OF BALZAC. 


HE loftiest position in the realm of pure fic- 
tion is claimed for BALZAC. His powerful ro- 
mances form a union of supreme qualities— 
keen insight, profound knowledge, fascinating in- 


terest an 


epigrammatic force—which, blended 


and clothed in the mist of an undefinable charm, 
place him alone and peerless in the heights of 
classic fiction. This is not the arbitrary opinion 
of a few, but the consensus of criticism in three 


great countries. The quotations here given ran 
his genius above that of every other novelist. 


k 


If your library is to contain the choicest 
thought of the world, why not include the great- 


est novelist? If you rea 


fiction, why not read 


the best—the novels of world-wide interest and 


enduring charm ? 





we have added three storie 


THE FAMOUS SAINTSBURY TEXT, 


This is the only full and exact American printing of the famous Saintsbury Edition. 
lent or garbled. We have purchased the exclusive —, rights of 
text is translated by well-known English scholars; an 


INTRODUCTIONS — We include the complete prefaces of Mr. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY, who is credited 

‘knowing more about the literature of the world than any living 
These introductions, so necessary to a full appreciation of the 
author, are critical and explanatory, and deal with each story separate- 


ublication for the edition and reset it in new type. 
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CHARLES DICKENS says: 
ranks as one of the great geniuses 
who appear by ones and twos in century 
after century of authorship, and who 
leave their mark ineffaceably.”’ 


He 


content merely to picture the world, he 
has chapters in heaven, in hell, and in 
the realms of mysticism and magic." 


THE N. Y. SUN says: “ The supreme 
novelist of the century in his splendid 
solitude." 


| JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: “ Not 





PAUL BOURGET says: “ One must 
go to Shakespeare to discover a genius 
so strong and so genuine.” 





Others so claiming are fraudu- 
The 
originally lacking in the series. 


ILLUSTRATIONS — From’ three sources; (1) Reproductions of 


the best etchings in the famous English 


edition; (2) redrawings of well-known subjects in the first French edi- 
tion; (3) many original 
artists expressly for this edition. 


sketches made by distinguished American 


More than 130, all photogravures, 


printed by hand on genuine Japan paper. 

























-—no matter what you propose paying. 








fine illustrations, 








A De Luxe Edition at ‘‘ Popular” Prices: 
‘Twill pay you to investigate, no matter when you propose buying 


call at*our office to examine specimen volumes and samples of the 


MAIL US THE COUPON GIVEN OPPOSITE. 


It will bring you a handsome booklet, containing a biography and 
critique of Balzac, also specimen pages of this edition, and particulars 
about this club, which cuts the price in two and enables you to make 
monthly payments (if you choose,) which mean 


| ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY. 
PRICE POSITIVELY ADVANCED WITH NEXT EDITION, 


If you cannot conveniently 


THE INQUIRY COJPON BRINGS FURTHER DETAILS. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


INQUIRY COUPON. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, NEW YORK: 

lam interested in BALZAC. Piease send me, without 
cost, *‘ bookiet”’ and full particulars of your Club offer to 
advance subscribers. 





Name. 


Street 





THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ures of Rome, Athens, Sicily, and Antioch. 
From Constantine to Justinian the history 
of the city may be rapidly traversed. Dur- 
ing Justinian’s days all the glory of the 
world seemed to be gathered in the proud 
capital of the Eastern Empire, and when 
he died all the splendor of his reign set in a 
dull glow that heralded storms. The en- 
suing six centuries brought a long series of 
foreign wars, sieges, and internal disturb- 
unces which culminated in the capture of 
the city by the Crusaders in 1204. It Is 
unnecessary to repeat the story of the di- 
vision of the empire. As Pean, the histo- 
rian of the Latin conquest, has said: “ The 
results of the Fourth Crusade upon Euro- 
pean civilization were altogether disastrous. 
‘The light of Greek civilization, which By- 
zantium had kept burning for nearly nine 
centuries after Constantine had chosen it 
as his capital, was suddenly extinguished. 
The crime of the Fourth Crusade handed 
over Constantipople and the Balkan Penin- 
sula to six centuries of barbarism.”” The 
capture of the city by the Turks in 1453 
was an undying disgrace to Christendom, 
which stood by and would not help. Con- 
stantinople soon become Stamboul in the 
mouth & the Turks. 


Of the institution of the Janissaries, the 
backbone of the Turkish power, the author 
gives us most interesting details. They 
were the children of Christian subjects 
who were brought up as Mussulmans, skil- 
fully taught and trained to hardiness. 
Those of greatest physical strength were 
organized into a military corps which be- 
came the finest in Europe, and no soldiers 
ever more powerfully affected the imagina- 
tion of friend and foe. The terror of their 
name spread over Europe. At first the 
servants of the Sultan, before two cen- 
turies were over they became his musters. 
In 1826 the Janissaries ceased to exist as a 
military body. The extinction of the corps 


had been determined and hundreds were 
slaughtered while others became fugitives 
and outlaws, and the despotic sway of the 
Sultan was restored. 

It is idle to prophesy the future of the 
Ottoman power in Europe. Many, however, 
believe with the author that at any moment 
the curtain may be lifted on a scene of 
tragic horror. Does the approach of Rus- 
sia foreshadow an occupation of Constanti- 
nople, and the longed-for return of §8. 
Sophia to the worship of the Greek Church? 
The Russian troops are on the borders of 
Persia, Afghanistan, China, and India. 
They will undoubtedly seize the two former 
countries when opportunities offer. Man- 
churia is slowly, but surely, passing under 
their dominion, and the English have due 
reason to fear the presence of such a 
powerful and relentless foe on their North- 
ern Indian border. In every way this vol- 
ume is a most attractive one. The illustra- 
tions are especially meritorious. 








Pantognostikos on the Boston Libra- 
ty Censorship. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I am sorry that you have rushed into 
print over the censorship of books in the 
Boston Public Library, for your remarks 
are based on dangerous half knowledge of 
the situation and are almost lacking in 
good sense. If any book which bears 
either the name of a respectable author or 
the imprint of a respectable publisher may 
well be exempt from the “amateur cen- 
sorship"’ of a literary reader, then all 
books bearing these earmarks are to be 
purchased by libraries like the Boston 
Public Library, and presumably by smaller 
ones also? So you imply. All the novels 
of the year from reputable publishers are 
to go on the shelves of the Boston Public 
Library? No selection? No choice? That 








is what you seem to say. The proposition 
is absurd in the extreme, as you would 
discover yourself if you looked over the 
lists of novels of last year from “ respect- 
able publishers.”” And who, by the way, 
are the respectable publishers? Do you 
wish to say In THe New YorK Times Sat- 


URDAY Review that Frank Tousey is not, or 
that Munro ts not? And if they are, do you 
say that there are positively no novels, 
no books of fiction, published during the 
year which the librarian of any library 
needs to consider for a moment as to 
whether or not he shall purchase them? If 
you had allowed yourself the luxury of 
thought for a few moments before you 
wrote that editorial you would have seen 
that any library, no matter how large, 
must make selections out of the books, in- 
cluding fiction, of the year for purchase; 
that it cannot buy them ail; that it would 
be foolish to buy them all if it could. If 
it is to make a selection, along what lines 
shall He the grounds of its choice? Were 
the books selected by the Reading Com- 
mittee in Boston good ones? In the main 
they were, and the books rejected by the 
same committee were books that it was 
quite proper, all things considered, to re- 
ject, and the comments made in regard to 
them are for the most part frank, keen, and 
true J. C. DANA, 
Springfield, Mass., March 12, 1901, 





There has been a notable revival of in- 
terest in the poems of Richard Realf, es- 
pecially in the West. The complete mas- 
tery of English rhythm which they mani- 
fest has been widely commented on by 
critics. Within a short time the poet's 
biographer, Col. Richard J. Hinton, (Shore 
Road, Brooklyn,) has come into posses- 
sion of a considerable. amount of personal 
material, largely letters and papers re- 
lating to the poet’s youth and early man- 
hood, and a small number of unpublished 
poems also. He has now in material for 
an interesting volume, which would con- 
tain some thirty or more poems not in- 
cluded in the Funk & Wagnalls boo 
(1898,) a, series of remarkable war an 
critical letters, the text of lectures and 
orations delivered by the poet, and some 
other prose papers, 


